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THE ASSOCIATED PIPE ORGAN 
BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


through its qualified members can best serve you and your 
church. Consult a member BEFORE plans for a new church 
or remodeling program are completed. Valuable and necessary 
information will be given without obligation. 


MEMBERS 
Builders 
Aeolian-Skinner Co., Inc. Organ Supply Corp. 
Bostun 27, Mass. me, Pa. 
Austin Organs, Inc. Orgelectra, LaMarche Mfg. Co. 
Harttord 1, Conn. Chicago, Ill. 


W. H. Reisner Mfg. Co. 
Hagerstown, Md. 

A. R. Schopp’s Sons 
Alliance, Ohio 
Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
Sellersville, Pa. 

The Spencer Turbine Co. 
Hartford 6, Conn. 


Estey Organ Corporation 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
Hillgreen, Lane & Co. 
Alliance, Ohio 
Holtkamp Organs 
Cleveland 9, Ohio 

M. P. Moller, Inc. 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Chester A. Raymond 


Princeton, N. J. Maintenance 
The Reuter Organ Co. Arthur : Fellows 
Lawrence, Kansas St. Paul, Minn. 

Schantz Organ Co. Midwest Organ Service 
Orrville, Ohio Granite City, 


William Redmond Organ Works 
Dallas 1, Texas 


F. C. Wichlac & Son 
Chicago 34, Ill. 


FREE BOOKLET 
“The Creation of Organ Beauty and Tone" 
A helpful guide when purchasing a new organ. Obtain a copy 
without obligation from 


The American Organist 
280 Broadway 
Staten Island 10, N. Y. 


Allied Manufacturers 


J. C. Deagan, Inc. 
Chicago, Ill. 











FIRST ADJUSTABLE ACTION 
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St. Barthelemy Church, Montreal, P.Q., Canada 


In 1933, the American Guild of Organists approved the 
adjustable combination action now known as ‘Capture 
Type". 

This was first used by Casavant in 1882 and the 
patent rights were extended for $1.00 to Hilbourne 
Roosevelt, renowned New York builder. 

Today, in modern improved form, the readily and 
easily adjustable combination action is found on any 
Casavant drawknob console. 


Casabant Freres 


LIMITED 


Designers and Builders of 


Organs and Church Furniture 


ST. HYACINTHE, P.Q. CANADA 





pacesetters 
in perfection 


In our newly remodeled 
plant, skilled craftsmen 
jealously guard the Hill- 

green-Lane reputation for fine 
organs . . . a reputation main- 
tained for over half a century 
by constant perfection of de- 
sign, tone, finish, and_per- 
formance qualities. 


BUILDERS OF 


organs \*,\°: 


SINCE 


1898 


ALLIANCE, OHIO 


We. N. ReEip 
SANTA CLARA, CAL. 
D. Byron ARNESON 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


NorMAN A. GREENWOOD 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
JOHN MCCLFLLAN 
WICHITA, KAN. 


Represented by 


WM. D. MANLEY 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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that sound “in tune” 
to the most critical ear! 





The Maas-Rowe Symphonic Carillon is the only 
bell instrument which gives the organist a 
choice of major or minor tones for each note. 
This is the result of two bell tones per note — 

one tuned to a minor and the other to a major 
tonality. NOW! you can play in perfect concordance 
at all times. All chords minor, major, diminished and 
augmented, can be played without limitations. 


HEARING IS BELIEVING ... When you hear the deep, 
truly bell-like tones of the Symphonic Carillon, we are 
confident that you too will be immediately impressed 
by their quality . . . distinctive in clarity and 
traditional in timbre. 


Compare the Symphonic Carillon with _— 
any other bell instrument, regardless i a 
of cost. Let your own ears be the i 
judge! Your name and address on a 
post card will bring you complete 
details without any obligation. 










MAAS-ROWE Carillons 


3015 Casitas Ave. « Los Angeles 39, Calif. 
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The American Organist 


The Organs 
of 
Cewkesbury Abbey 


HUSKISSON STUBINGTON, F.R.C.O,, A.R.C.M. 


The author, who is organist and master of the choristers of Tewkesbury 
Abbey, prepared this article for TAO at the request of Messrs. J. W. Walkes 
and Sons, Ltd., of Ruislip. The editor is grateful to the author and to this 
English firm of organ builders for the information and for the lovely photo- 
graphs of the interesting organ cases, 


great Benedictine monastery of Tewkesbury. It was 

begun in 1123, and much of the original structure re- 
mains, though the choir was rebuilt in the 14th century, at 
which date the entire building was vaulted in stone. At the 
Reformation the Abbey church became the parish church of 
the town, and is the second largest in the whole of England. 
It has an internal area of 25,110 square feet, an overall 
length of 330 feet, and a height of 58 feet, 6 inches from 
floor to ceiling. This spacious and majestic church is full 
of art treasures, including seven great choir windows 
of 14th century glass. Acoustically superb, it has a rever- 


T: Abbey church is practically all that remains of the 





FRONTISPIECE 

This view of the interior of Tewkesbury Abbey shows the Milton 
Organ Case, with pipes that were speaking many years before Bach 
and Handel were born. Note the embossed pipes, to be found 
only in one other old English organ. 

Netting in upper left corner is a protection for an old flag. 
Back in the Napoleonic days, a company of militia was formed 
in Tewkesbury, in case of invasion; like the Home Guard of the 
last war. they were prepared to repel invaders, but never saw 
action. For many years their old banner hung by the side of the 
Milton organ. It has now been placed elsewhere. 

Another point of interest, this architecturally, is the ceiling of the 
church. Until about 1330, the roof was a flat wooden ceiling— 
the usual thing in great Norman churches. But wooden roofs had 
a nasty habit of catching fire, and about 1330 the monks decided to 
re-roof the Abbey, using a stone vault. This sort of thing was done 
in many similar buildings, but at Tewkesbury an unusual method 
was used. Normally, the vaulting springs from the top of the wall. 
Had the monks adopted this method, they would have been forced 
to build enormous buttresses outside, to provide a counter-thrust 
to the stone roof. For some reason they did not choose to do this, 
but adopted the very unusual plan of bringing the springing vaults 
right down on the tops of the huge cylindrical pillars. Unique in 
themselves, these pillars are very similar to ones found in Glou- 
cester Cathedral, 11 miles away, but nowhere else. 

The whole thing is a very fine specimen of Lierne vaulting, with 
no less than 155 basses placed at the intersection of the ribs. (There 
are 82 more in the side aisles). All are profusely carved, and the 
larger ones are about three feet across. Carvings represent all 
manner of subjects, chiefly the Life of Christ, but there is one group 
of special interest to musicians, for they represent musical instru- 
ments: angels playing cymbals, bagpipes, tambourine, harp, dul- 
cimer, organ, rebec and cyther. There is a particularly fascinating 
one showing an angel playing a hurdy-gurdy, that strange instru- 
ment that ts a combination of keyboard and strings. The fine 
gilding and painting of these bosses was done about 1880 by 
Thomas Gambier Parry. father of the well known English musician 
and composer, Sir Hubert Parry. 

Photos on the cover and frontispiece. and that of the console, 
were taken by the author. 
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MR. STUBINGTON 


beration period of over five seconds. 

In considering the recent organ reconstruction scheme, 
the year 1946 may be taken as a starting point. At that 
time the church had two organs, the Milton and the Grove. 
Both were in bad condition mechanically, and the Grove 
was quite unreliable. Nothing but a complete remodelling 
could be regarded as adequate. 

The older organ was a two manual of 21 speaking stops, 
and had more than a local importance, for without doubt 
it is the oldest English organ still in regular use. Its lovely 
case dates from c. 1580, while the earliest pipework was 
probably made about the year 1615. For many years the 
original builder was thought to be Thomas Harris; recent in- 
vestigation suggests Thomas Dallam, one of the most famous 
of old English builders. Until about 1654 the organ stood 
in Magdalene Chapel, Oxford; it was then presented to the 
English Protector, Oliver Cromwell, who had it removed 
to Hampton Court Palace. (A legend persists that during 
its sojourn at Hampton Court it was often played by Crom- 
well’s great friend, the poet Milton; it is for this reason 
that it is known as the Milton organ.) The organ was re- 
turned to Oxford at the restoration of the Monarchy, but 
was sold to Tewkesbury in 1737. Important rebuilds took 
place in 1690 (Renatus Harris), 1796 (Henry Holland), 
and a wholesale reconstruction by Henry Willis in 1846. 
Summary of its contents: 

Great: 8888442 2/3 IIl8 8 4 

Swell: 8 8 4 4 III 8 

Pedal: 16 16 

The second organ was built in 1885 by Carlton C. Michell 
and William Thynne, and presented to the Abbey in 1887 
by the Rev. C. W. G. Grove, and is always known as the 
Grove organ. A word about Michell may be of the special in- 
terest to readers of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST. A great ad- 
mirer of Schulze, Michell, in his early days, worked with 
T. C. Lewis, the English builder who was greatly influenced 
by Schulze’s conception of organ design. At some time 
in the 1890's he went to America and established a busi- 
ness; his first American organ, at Germantown, came as a 
revolution to American organists. His uncanny skill in plan- 
ning is well illustrated by the Tewkesbury organ, an instru- 
meat of only 35 speaking stops, a veritable ma/tum in parvo 
design which is probably more effective than any other 
design of its size in the whole country. Summary: 

Great: 16 88844 II IV 168 

Swell: 8 8 8 8 4 III 16 8 8 
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Choir: 8 8 8 4428 

Solo: 8 8 8 8 

Pedal: 32 (acoustic) 16 16 8 16 

he present vicar came to the church in 1943, and I 
C was appointed in 1944; until 1946 we could do 

nothing about the organs, both of which were in 
a shocking condition through years of neglect. Unfortunate- 
ly for us we had to begin our ambitious scheme at a very 
difficult time—the end of the second World War. The 
Grove organ was badly placed, with its player completely 
out of sight of choir and congregation; the organ itself 
was so unreliable as to be almost useless. The Milton 
organ was still playable, but in bad condition, while the 
various rebuilds through which it had passed had left grave 
irregularities in the scaling. The first decision was that in 
any further rebuild, the two organs should be linked to- 
gether from one console, the latter being put in a position 
which would enable the player to get some idea of the 
effect he was producing—an unknown experience hitherto. 
The second decision was that the intrinsic character of each 
organ must be fully preserved, the Milton remaining a typi- 
cally old English organ in character. At the same time, each 
organ must be made more complete from a tonal point of 
view, for in 1946 there was practically no soft work, while 
mutations were entirely lacking. 

Lack of space forbids a detailed account of all the ideas 
that were considered during a period of nearly three years. 
In the end, we had to drop the idea of rebuilding the Grove 
until later, on account of funds. But we had to plan with 
the w/timate rebuilding of the Grove in mind, so that there 
should be no overlapping and no wastage. One difficulty 
was the old Milton case, which could not possibly contain 
all necessary new work. In the end we solved our problem 
by providing an entirely new two manual and pedal section, 
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to be regarded either as an adjunct to the Milton and 
Grove, or as a separate instrument. 

Fortunately there was an unused apsidal chamber, high 
up in the wall of the Norman south transept, and reasonably 
near the Milton organ, (See plan) This section is now 
known as the Apse organ. 

In 1946 we opened an Organ Fund. Our many friends 
were very kind, and a generous gift from the Pilgrim 
Trust of Great Britain enabled us to start work on the 
Milton. This was finished in 1948, exactly one hundred 
years after the Willis rebuild. We expected a satisfying 
result, but the success of the rebuilt organ was beyond all 
our hopes. The Apse organ was finished in 1951, and the 
two organs, Milton and Apse, playable from the main con- 
sole, have together given us one of the loveliest instru- 
ments in the whole country. Unfortunately we now have 
to find £50,000 for urgent repairs to the church itself, 
which means that the Grove organ—prepared for at the 
main console—may have to wait some years before being 
rebuilt and linked up with the remainder. 

his may be a suitable point at which to state that we 
C entrusted the important work of reconstruction to 

the firm of Messrs, J. W. Walker and Sons, Ltd., 
of Ruislip, Middlesex. This was a decision we have never 
regretted. The work done by Messrs. Walker was superb, 
and it demonstrates not only their ability to provide new 
material, but also their skill and reverence in handling the 
work of past centuries. It also happens that there was a 
special appropriateness in giving our contract to Messrs. 
Walker, for there is a distinct “line of professional descent” 
from Thomas Dallam, the original maker of the Milton 
organ, to the present day Ruislip firm. 

I must emphasize the fact that although we see no chance 
of rebuilding the Grove for some years, we had to do our 
planning with its ultimate completion in mind. Only in 
this way could unnecessary duplication be avoided. But 
in order to help readers to understand the whole scheme, I 
will set out the eight manual sections as we hope they will 
one day be available: 

MILTON GREAT: typical old English; low wind, em- 
phasis on Diapason chorus. 
Schulze-type of chorus, based on 16’; 
exceedingly brilliant. 

MILTON SWELL: typical English Swell chorus based on 
mixture and reeds, but restrained in 
power, and ideal for service accompani- 
ment. 

again, a brilliant powerful chorus based 
on reeds and upper work; strongly 
contrasted with Milton Swell. 
something akin to a Continental 
Positiv. 


GROVE GREAT: 


GROVE SWELL: 


GROVE CHOIR: 


GROVE SOLO: chiefly a chorus of strings. 

APSE SOLO: (a) mutations, suitable for synthetic 
tone building; (b) solo reeds of 
orchestral type. 

APSE ECHO: the quietest section of the organ, yet 


having a definite chorus. 

Still thinking of the whole scheme ultimately finished, 
we envisage the antiphonal use of Grove and Milton-Apse, 
rather than the simultaneous use of all three organs. A 
simple switching device (thumb pistons, duplicated by toe 
pistons) will give Milton-Apse or Grove, separately, or if 
desired, all three together. General cancel for Milton-Apse 
and Grove will help to clear the decks; one could then 
play on Milton-Apse, switch to a prepared set-up on Grove, 
cancel Milton setting, and reset new combination on Milton- 
Apse. But this is for the future. 

I must now speak of the Milton and Apse organs as 
they are, and particularly of their tonal structure. The 
Milton pipework needed a great deal of rescaling, for the 
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various rebuilds of the past had played havoc with the 
original scales, particularly the Willis rebuild of 1848, 
when the organ was converted from GGG to CC. Three 
hundred years of tuning had severely damaged many of 
the old pipes, but Messrs. Walker skillfully repaired these, 
and nothing was thrown away that could possibly be used 
again. 

Reference to the accompanying stoplist will show that 
there is a great deal of 17th century pipework—all of it on 
speech many years before Bach and Handel were born. I 
do not claim that each of the old stops is composed 
entirely of old pipes; it is true, though, that the greater part 
of each register is so made up. The Dallam Diapasons 
have a 98% content of pure tin. The old Milton pedal 
was lamentably weak—just a Bourdon and an enormous 
open wood. Whatever happened, we felt that this section 
needed considerable expansion, with a backbone of metal 
upperwork. The trouble here was space rather than money, 
for the Milton rebuild had to be limited by the size of 
the 16th century case. The obvious solution was to make 
use of extension. We were prepared to do this on the 
Pedal; manual extensions were admitted in the case of 
the Dulciana and Oboe only, and here again, space was 
the deciding factor. 


will now give the resources, and the notes which fol- 
J low each division should enable readers to form some 
idea of the tonal effect of the whole organ. 
MILTON GREAT 
Double Dulciana, 16 ft.; Willis 1848 and Walker 1948 
Open Diapason, 8 ft.; Dallam, c. 1615 
Open Diapason, 8 ft.; Dallam, c. 1615, bottom octave 
Walker 
Stopped Diapason, 8 ft.; Walker 
Clarabella, 8 ft.; Willis, 1848 
Principal, 4 ft.; Dallam 
Flute Harmonique, 4 ft.; Willis; bottom octave, Walker 
Twelfth, 2 2/3 ft.; date and origin unknown, probably early 
work 
Fifteenth, 2 ft.; Dallam 
Tierce, 1 3/5 ft.; Walker 
Fourniture, III]; Dallam and Walker, now 19-22-26 
Trumpet, 8 ft.; Unknown, probably about 1870 
Clarion, 4 ft.; Unknown, probably about 1870 
Cremona, 8 ft.; Willis, 1848; oldest reed in organ, from 
tenor C 
Hautboy, 8 ft.; Duplexed from Swell 
Swell to Great; Solo to Great; Echo to Great 
In 1946 the compasses were: manuals Cc 
to f, 54; Pedal CCC to f, 30. The Walker 
rebuild included completion of manuals from 
CC to c, 61, and Pedal from CCC to g, 32. 
This naturally meant many new pipes. The 
Willis Dulciana was 8’, tenor C; Walker’s 
added two bottom octaves, and the stop also 
draws on Pedal at 16’ and 8’ pitches. It is 
curious that this, the oldest organ in Eng- 
land had no Stopped Diapason, one of the 
most typical of old English registers; the new 
Walker stop is an exquisite example of 
modern voicing. The old Great was top- 
heavy, but the rescaling has corrected thi: 
fault admirably. The chorus is now brilliant 
and lively, though the individual stops are 
in no way powerful. Perhaps the outstand- 
ing feature of this Great is the way in which 
everything blends. The old Trumpet and 
Clarion were horrible; Walker’s revoiced 
them on slightly more wind, added harmonic 
trebles, and hooded some of the pipes, with 
excellent results. They now have a tinge of 
roughness which is entirely suitable for the 
vigorous chorus, in so reverberant a building. 
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| 
| §T. JOHN'S EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
| . | 
| DES MOINES, IOWA | 
| 
| GREAT ORGAN (Unenclosed) | 
Quintade 16’ 61 pipes | 
| Principal 8’ 61 pipes | 
Bordun 8’ 61 pipes 
| Octave 4’ 61 pipes | 
' Chimney Flute 4’ 61 pipes 
r Rauschquinte II Rks 122 pipes | 
| Fourniture III Rks 183 pipes 
Chimes (in Choir Expression chamber) 21 bells | 
| Tremulant | 
| SWELL ORGAN | 
Flute Conique 16’ 12 pipes 
| Rohrflite e 73 pipes | 
| Flute Conique 8’ 73 pipes 
Flute Celeste 8’ 61 pipes | 
| Viola Pomposa 8’ 73 pipes | 
Viola Celeste 8’ 73 pipes 
| Prestant 4’ 73 pipes | 
Harmonic Flute 4’ 73 pipes 
| Zartflite 2’ 61 pipes | 
| Plein Jeu IV Rks 244 pipes 
Bassoon 16’ 73 pipes | 
| Trompette 8’ 73 pipes | 
Bassoon 8’ 12 pipes 
| Rohrschalmei 4’ 73 pipes | 
| Tremulant l 
| CHOIR ORGAN ; 
Gedeckt 8’ 61 pipes | 
| Erzahler 8’ 61 pipes | 
Erzahler Cele: t» 3 49 pipes 
| Koppelfli:e i 61 pipes | 
| Nazard 2-2/3’ 61 pipes 
Blockfi ‘te 2’ 61 pipes | 
| Terz 1-3/5’ 61 pipes 
Musette 8’ 61 pipes | 
| Tremulant | 
| POSITIV ORGAN (Unenclosed) | 
| Quintaton 8’ 61 pipes 
Nachthorn 4’ 61 pipes | 
| Spitzprinzipal 2° 61 pipes 
Siffléte ig 61 pipes | 
| Sesquialtera II Rks 122 pipes | 
Z.mbel Iil Rks 183 pipes 
| Tremulant | 
| PEDAL ORGAN | 
| Sub Bass 16’ 32 pipes 
Quintade 16’ from Great | 
| Flute Conique 16’ from Swell | 
Prinzipal 8 32 pipes 
| Gedackt Pommer 8 32 pipes | 
| Quintade 8 from Great 
Flute Conique 8’ from Swell | 
| Quint 5-1/3’ 32 pipes 
Oktav 4’ 12 pipes | 
| Gedackt 4 12 pipes | 
Nachthorn 4 from Positiv 
| Octave Quint 2-2/3’ 12 pipes | 
| Oktavin 2 12 pipes 
Nachthorn 2 from Positiv | 
| Double Trumpet 16’ 32 pipes 
Bassoon 16’ from Swell | 
| Trumpet 8’ 12 pipes | 
| Clarion 4’ 12 pipes 
; RENOWNED FOR PIPE ORGANS SINCE 1875 | <C 
| f 
7 | 
| “é) Vr YW) 
ae SMM 
| INCORPORATES 
| HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND, l 
| Member of the Associated Organ Builders of America | 
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MILTON SWELL 

Open Diapason 8 ft.; lowest octave T. C. Lewis; remainder 
Henry Holland, 1796 

Flute a Cheminee, 8 ft.; probably Dallam 

Salicional, 8 ft.; Walker 

Vox Angelica, 8 ft.; Walker, tenor C 

Principal, 4 ft.; Dallam 

Flute, 4 ft.; lowest octave Walker, remainder Willis 

Mixture, III; mostly 17th century, 15-19-22 

Double Hautboy, 16 ft.; lowest octave Walker 

Hautboy, 8 ft.; unknown 

Echo Trumpet, 8 ft.; Walker 

Octave Hautboy, 4 Ft.; top octave Walker 

Tremulant 

Swell to Swell 16’ and 4’ 

Solo to Swell; Echo to Swell 


In 1946, the Hautboy was the only reed, 
at 8 ft., pitch. Origin was unknown, tone 
horrible. Walker's revoiced it and added 16’ 
and 4’ octaves, and the result is now more 
than satisfactory. With the new (and fairly 
free) trumpet, the Hautboys form a splendid 
reed chorus in miniature. Many visitors have 
thought that the old Chimney Flute is one 
of the loveliest voices in the whole organ. 
Diapasons 8’ and 4’ are small and restrained, 
but the Mixture is brilliant, and gives the 
whole Swell a vicacity that is quite memor- 
able. The Walker Salicional and Vox Ange- 
lica are exquisitely soft Diapasons rather than 
strings; there is so much beautiful string tone 
in the Grove organ that we have deliberately 
excluded it from the Milton. 


MILTON PEDAL 

Open Wood, 16 ft.; Willis 
Bourdon, 16 ft.; Willis 

Dulciana, 16 ft.; from Great 
Bourdon Quint, 10 2/3 ft. 
Principal, 8 ft.; Walker 

Flute, 8 ft. 

Dulciana, 8 ft. 

Fifteenth, 4 ft. 

Flute, 4 ft. 

Trumpet, 16 ft.; Walker 

Double Hautboy, 16 ft.; from Swell 
Hautboy, 8 ft.; From Swell 

Octave Hautboy, 4 ft.; from Swell 
G-P. S-P. SO-P. E-P. P and G Combinations off. 

The chief problem in providing so much 
new Pedal work was that of finding space. 
Some pipes had to be put behind paneling, 
outside the case, and so that their top should 
not project above the paneling the seven 
lowest notes of the Open Wood were cut 
down and Haskelled. No one listening to 
this stop could tell the difference. The 
Bourdon was extended to form a rank of 56 
pipes, drawing as 16’, 10 2/3’, 8’ and 4’. 
Dulcianas are from the Great. 

For clear definition we chose Gtmshorns 
for the new Principal, whose rank also gives 
the Fifteenth at 4’. A highly successful stop 
with a scale for CC of seven inches at the 
base of the pipe, tapering to four inches at 
the top. The Trumpet is a reed of moderate 
scale, and normally more useful than a huge 
reed of the Bombarde type, which is well 
represented by the reed on the Grove Pedal. 
A soft, rich and expressive bass is provided by 
the Hautboy rank, duplexed from the Swell; 
the 8’ and 4’ pitches are ideal for chorale 
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preludes of the Bach type, in which the 
canto fermo is given to the Pedal part. 


APSE ECHO 

Quintaton, 16 ft.; Walker 

Dolce, 8 ft.; Walker 

Unda Maris, 8 ft.; Walker, tenor C 

Cor de Nuit, 8 ft.; Hope-Jones, date unknown 

Flauto Amabile, 4 ft.; Gray and Davison, date unknown 

Dolcissimo, 4 ft.; Walker 

Harmonica Aetheria, II; Walker, 12-15 

Voix Humaine, 8 ft.; Michell and Thynne (?), or possibly 

foreign 
Tremulant 
Sub and Super Octave 
An Echo organ in character rather than in 

location. Dolce and Unda Maris are similar 
to Swell Salicional and Vox Angelica, but 
much softer. No extensions anywhere. The 
Cor de Nuit is now one of the loveliest stops 
in the whole organ, and began life as a Hope- 
Jones Tibia. We borrowed the Voix Hu- 
maine from the Grove organ, and it is far 
better than the average specimen of its class. 
The Voix Humaine, with the two rank Mix- 
ture and octave coupler produces a shimmer- 
ing effect of remarkable beauty. 


APSE SOLO 

Lieblich Gedeckt, 16 ft.; Walker 

Harmonic Flute, 8 ft.; Michell and Thynne 
Aeoline, 8 ft.; Walker 

Flute Octaviante, 4 ft.; Michell and Thynne 
Nazard, 2 2/3 ft.; Walker 

Piccolo, 2 ft.; Walker 

Tierce, 1 3/5 ft.; Walker 

Octavin, 1 ft.; Walker 

Orchestral Oboe, 8 ft.; Walker 

Corno di Bassetto, 8 ft.; Walker 

Double Horn, 16 ft.; Walker 

Horn, 8 ft.; Walker 

Tuba, 8 ft.; Michell and Thynne 
Tremulant (not affecting last three ranks) 
Sub and Super Octaves 


APSE PEDAL 

Lieblich Gedeckt, 16 ft. 
Lieblich Gedeckt, 8 ft. 
Double Horn, 32 ft. 
Horn, 16 ft. 

The Lieblich Gedeckt of Solo and Pedal 
in one rank, 61 pipes; the Horn is another 
extension, with 85 pipes. The new Tierce 
of the Milton Great was designed as part of 
the chorus, yet proves an ideal ingredient 
in building a fairly powerful Cornet. Solo 
mutations, however, are of the synthetic type, 
offering many coloring possibilities. The 
Aeoline is the softest stop in the entire organ, 
and permits a complete fadeout from PPP 
to silence. 

The orchestral reeds are first class specimens 
of modern, refined voicing, full of character. 
It will be seen that the Horn goes down to 
the 32’ pitch; the upper part of the rank ap- 
proximates closely the smooth tone of an 
orchestral horn, but the tone changes to 
Fagotto type as the scales descends. The 32’ 
octave gives a bass of indescribable beauty 
and usefulness; with shutters closed, it can 
be used to accompany the softest registers of 
the whole organ, yet make itself distinctly 
felt in full organ. Full length tubes, double 
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mitred, and all under expression. The Tuba 
is outside the two chambers, and therefore 
unenclosed; it and the two solo flutes came 
from the Grove organ. Originally on 13 inch 
wind, it has been revoiced on 8 inches; on 
the Grove organ it was six feet above the 
console, and a nightmare to the player. Now, 
speaking straight down the church, it can 
be heard to fine advantage, and without 
danger to the player's eardrums. 

WIND PRESSURES 

Milton Great: flues 3 3/4”; reeds 6” 

Milton Swell: 4 1/2” 

Pedal flues: 4 1/2” 

Pedal Trumpet: 6” 

Echo and Solo: 4”; Horn, 6’; Tuba 8” 


NUMBER OF PIPES 

Milton Organ: 1,811 

Apse Organ: 1,232 

Grove Organ (eventually): 3,720 
Total: 6,763 





ll of the old action had to be scrapped; it was simply 
q worn out. The Great soundboard was used again; 

for the Swell, a Lewis soundboard was available. The 
new action is electric throughout, and action-current is 
provided by a number of transformer rectifiers. Milton 
and Apse organs have their own separate blowers. 

A few words about the main console may be welcome. 
The order of manuals, working upwards is: 1, Grove Choir. 
2, Milton and Grove Great. 3, Milton and Grove Swell. 
4, Apse and Grove Solo. 5, Apse Echo. Manuals are in- 
clined. All pistons to the left of middle C are Milton and 
Apse; others, to the right, are Grove. Four general pistons 
are provided for Milton-Apse, four for Grove. All pistons 
are adjustable from a switchboard close to the console. There 
are two couplers which I have not listed: one transfers 
Great reeds to the lowest keyboard; the other will be of 
considerable use if ever the Grove organ is rebuilt, for it 
will transfer the whole of the Milton Great to the Choir, 
so that it can be used as a large scale Positif to the Grove 
Great. 

One could occupy pages in describing tonal characteris- 
tics as they are, for with an organ of this size, the combin- 
ation possibilities are inexhaustible—particularly as the 
blending qualities are of an unusual order. And although no 
attempt has been made to copy either the classical designs 
of North German and Dutch organs, or the Baroque models 
to be heard in Austria and Bavaria, it is true to say that 
the Tewkesbury organ will give a far better account of 
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PARK CITIES 
BAPTIST CHURCH 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Rapidly being recognized as one of today’s out- 
standing organs is another new Reuter recently 
installed in this leading Baptist Church. 


Containing both expressive and exposed di- 
visions, this four manual, 62 rank instrument pro- 
vides abundant resources plus the dynamic con- 
trol necessary for the proper fulfillment of service 
playing requirements, as well as for the artistic 
interpretation of the various schools of organ 
literature. 


Pipework of the Great Division and portions 
of the Pedal Organ are exposed and located on 
opposite sides of the Chancel area. Behind are 
situated the expressive Swell, Choir and Solo 
Organs, as well as the enclosed Pedal pipework. 
Full frontal openings allow free and unhindered 
egress of the tone into the church when the shut- 
ters are in the open position. 


It is becoming increasingly apparent that the 
well designed and properly constructed Contempo- 
rary American Organ is second to none, embody- 
ing mechanical and tonal standards of the highest 
degree. That the Reuter Organ Company is an 
undisputed leader in the building of the Con- 
temporary American Organ is a fact proved by 
their ever increasing number of important in- 
stallations throughout the nation and by highly 
enthusiastic comments by many leading organists. 





THE REUTER ORGAN COMPANY 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


"Member of the Associated Organ Builders of America’’ 
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Orgelectra... 





» * first oul only 
Key-Action Current 


Designed and Engineered 
Specifically for pipe organ use 


Orgelectra’s famous automatic voltage 
regulation assures an organ of always 
getting the proper voltage for the proper 
amperage—55 pounds of accurately con- 
trolled voltage. Due to this marvelous 
invention your organ can neither get 
too much voltage nor too little; it will 
always receive the proper voltage for the 
proper amperage. Ask your reputable 
organ technician for your free Orgelectra 
booklet. 


LA MARCHE MFG. CO. 


3955 25th Ave. . Schiller Park, Illinois 
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primitive, classical and Baroque organ music than most in- 
struments in England. As a medium for recital work, and 
for the more important duty of accompanying the Abbey 
services, the Milton and Apse organs can be described as 
ideal. 

There are many occasions when, at a civic service, the 
nave may be packed with people, and it is then that we 
need the Grove organ to lead the congregational singing. 
Unfortunately, the Abbey has no endowments, and any 
money spent on the organ has first to be collected. 

This account would not be complete without a final ap- 
preciation of the careful and honest work done by Messrs. 
Walker, and I would mention especially the sincere in- 
terest shown by the late Mr. Reginald H. Walker, O. B. E., 
and the real craftsmanship of Mr. Walter Goodey, M. I. S. 
O. B., the firm’s head voicer. 

Finally, for the sake of completeness, I will include our 
scheme for the now derelict Grove organ, should its 
reconstruction become possible. Registers shown in 
ordinary type are those actually existing; those in italics 
represent the additions we hope to make. 


GROVE GREAT 

Sub Bourdon, 32 ft., (tenor C), extension of 
Bourdon 

Bourdon, 16 ft. 

Violone, 16 ft. 

Open Diapason, 8 ft. 

Open Diapason, 8 ft. 

Claribel, 8 ft. 

Quint, 5 1/3 ft. 

Octave, 4 ft. 

Geigen Principal, 4 ft., replacing Flute Oc- 
taviante, now removed to Apse Solo 

Gross Tierce, 3 1/5 ft. 

Gross Septieme, 2 2/7 ft. 

Rauschquint, II, 12-15 

Mixture, IV, 19-22-26-29 

Trombone, 16 ft. 

Trumpet, 8 ft. 

Clarion, 4 ft. 

GROVE SWELL 

Open Diapason, 8 ft. 

Flauto Traverso, 8 ft. 

Viol di Gamba, 8 ft. 

Voix Celestes, 8 ft., tenor C 

Geigen, 4 ft. 

Fifteenth, 2 ft. 

Mixture, III, 12-19-22 

Sharp Mixture, II 26-29 

Contra Posaune, 16 ft. 

Trumpet, 8 ft. 

Oboe, 8 ft. 

Clarion, 4 ft. 

GROVE CHOIR 

Bourdon, 16 ft., duplexed from Great 

Spitzflote, 8 ft., a conical stop of great beauty 

Viole Sourdine, 8 ft. 

Gedeckt, 8 ft. 

Gemshorn, 4 ft. 

Zauberfléte, 4 ft. 

Flautino, 2 ft. 

Larigot, 1 1/3 ft. 

Octavin, 1 ft. 

Scharf. III, 26-29-33 

Clarinet, 8 ft., almost a chorus reed 


GROVE SOLO 

Contra Viola, 16 ft. 

Violoncello, 8 ft. 

Violoncello Vibrato, 8 ft., tenor C 
(Concluded on page 257) 
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NEW! THE BALDWIN CHORA-TONE 
PROJECTOR 
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Now after years of intensive research in the Baldwin 
Electronic Laboratories...a new dimension in 
sound has been created. So great in scope...so 
beautifully warm in tone...it results in a rainbow 
of additional over-tones around Baldwin’s authen- 
tic organ tone. 


Most Important Advance In Organs Since 
The Invention Of The Electronic Organ! 


Hailed as an outstanding achievement in multi- 
naural sound projection, the Baldwin Chora-tone 
Projector brings new horizons of beauty to organ 
music. To illustrate the effect simply, compare the 
sound of the string section of an orchestra with 
that of a single violin. When a tone is played on 
one violin, you hear just the sound of one tone; 
but with a complete section of strings, a full dimen- 
sional effect is created by many strings vibrating 


A Revolutionary New Electronic Development 
Adds Magnificent Tonal Dimension To Baldwin Organs 


The Baldwin Piano Company, Bldg. A-4, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Baldwin 


PIANOS * ORGANS 


America’s first family in music 






in unison. This, essentially, is the new dimension 
that the Chora-tone adds to the Baldwin Organ. 


Completely Electronic—Easily Installed 
On Any Baldwin Organ At Modest Cost 


The Chora-tone Projector is completely electronic 
in Operation, and is installed as part of the ampli- 
fication system. Any model—the versatile Orga- 
sonic Spinet Organ as well as all the larger Baldwin 
Models, may be equipped with the Chora-tone 
Projector. If you already own a Baldwin Organ, 
you may have this unit installed at modest addi- 
tional cost, or if you are considering the purchase 
of an organ, you owe it to yourself to hear the 
exclusive tonal advantages that the Chora-tone 
Projector offers. Your Baldwin dealer will gladly 
arrange financing if desired. Write now for free, 
descriptive literature. 
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Styling and craftsmanship are but two of the many 
reasons that Custom Designed and Hand-Made Reisner 
Gonsoles are preferred the world over. In no other console 
do you find the evidences of fine workmanship that are 
found in the Reisner console. Each console is designed and 
built to the exact specifications of the customer, including 
the Reisner all-electric action. Each console is custom 
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THEA) Rois sir6 COMPANY: INC. 


HAGERSTOWN , MARYLAND 


RD 200 


finished to assure perfect harmony with its setting. 


From among the many models represented above, there 
is a Reisner Console for your church, lodge or home. 


For an assurance of quality, dependability and func- 
tional beauty . . . depend on Reisner, leader of the organ 
industry for over half a century. 
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Rowland W. Dunham 


THE MIDDLE VOICE 


ith substantial mastery of the principles involved 

in the procedures at namaietion the introduc- 

tion of a middle voice will present no new dif- 
ficulty. What Wagner mentions time and again in his 
brochure on conducting, “melos,"’ has been recognized as 
the foundation of musical art. For many extemporaneous 
performances three voices are indeed sufficient. Students 
who have studied the art of improvisation from this stand- 
oint report that they found themselves within the triple 
- of movement in most instances. While the use of 
chords are involved, close attention to linear flow gives 
a harmonic variety coincidentally. The pitfalls that beset 
the unskilled who think chord progressions in the manner 
of the old time harmony text books are appallingly abun- 
dant. Some of these are to be discussed later. 

Insertion of the third, or intermediate, melody should 
be approached in the same manner the moving bass 
has been devised. There is at once the problem of greatly 
reduced latitude in range. By planning a wide space in 
the general tessitura of the soprano and bass voices the 
initial experiments are sure to be more successful. As 
previously, lyrical style should be used extensively until 
melodic character can be devised easily in the middle 
voice. Naturally, such a conspicuous feature as a recog- 
nizable climax may be rare since its appearance is con- 
sequential. Use of the graph may serve to make the 
melodic lines clear. 

As an applicable project it is suggested that a copy 
be made on paper at soprano and bass parts of some 
fine piece of music. The already familiar Andante of 
Beethoven's Op. 109, a movement from the Schumann 
"Papillons'’ or one of the Chopin preludes might be used. 
At the keyboard improvise a middle voice. Use of imi- 
tation may be possible. An occasional rest in the middle 
is often advisable. 

s before it will be well to use the purely lyrical style 

before the more active instrumental style is ven- 

tured. Double periods are to be used often with 
extension in the second or in both. Writing a number of 
experimental exercises serves to prepare the keyboard 
practice. One should be ever conscious of the need for 
constant self appraisal, never being entirely satisfied with 
what seems to be best efforts. Even with well constructed 
material of considerable beauty, there remains the con- 
sideration of the most effective treatment of these ma- 
terials. As Corder insists, it must be realized "how little 
the matter matters and and how much the manner." 

That beautiful opening theme in the Andante of the 
Fifth Symphony is believed by the uninitiated to be purely 
inspired. Yet the note books prove that this simple melody 
with its occasional bass note underwent seven alterations 
before the composer was willing to use it in the symphony. 
In those famous note books we find all sorts of experi- 
mental bits of writing, frequently improved versions of 
previous inventions. 
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Unless an organist is complacently frozen in the cate- 
gory of "second class,’ he will take steps to alter this 
status by a vastly improved musicianship. Certainly one 
definite way to reach the goal of true professionalism 
is through the practical mastery of improvisation with the 
parallel projects of elementary composition proposed here. 


THREE DIVISION FORM 


fter a fluency in three-voiced double periods has 

been acquired, a final increase in dimension is 

to be considered. This is the familiar three di- 
vision form, the Tripartite, the A-B-A. Our literature 
abounds in this structure. Symphonic and sonata slow 
movements are usually in this dian expanded to large ex- 
tent. Solo pieces of all sorts are everywhere. Examina- 
tions (AGO and RCO particularly) that include improvisa- 
tion invariably demand a three division exploitation. There 
are two distinct types which need to become familiar. 

As one would expect, the A-B-A in its simpler version 
will be made up of a period in the manner already utilized, 
a second-period in a new tonality (B), and a return to the 
original period. This return may be an exact duplicate; 
it may start out in unmistakable reminiscence or deviate 
even quite radically; it may be abbreviated. There is of- 
ten a codicil called Coda. Material already presented 
may appear in the coda. Completely new though appro- 
priate material is quite general. Beethoven is often 
singularly beautiful in his many codas. 

Alternative, and perhaps more interesting, is a new kind 
of structure we call the episode. While this term is used 
in other connection musically, it is perhaps fairly apt be- 
cause of its nature. In the episode instead of a different 
melody there appears a sort of free fantasia resembling 
the development section of a sonata. 

Figures taken from the first period are used in a manner 





74 new bok of SAT anthems 
REJOICE IN THE LORD 


21 SAB arrangements by Dr. Ulrich S. 
Leupold, based on hymns and carols 
Easy ranges and simple, effective part writing . . . excellent for 
the youth choir or the small volunteer church choir. Most of the 
anthems are arranged for unison or two-part treble singing also. 
A topical index suggests anthems for the seasons and special 
_ days of the church year. 
Contents: Rejoice, Rejoice, Ye Christians—Thee 
God We Praise—We Plough the Fields and 
Scatter—Prepare the Way, O Zion—On My 
Heart Imprint Thine Image—O Come, My 
Soul, With Singing—My Song Is Love Un- 
known—O Sleep, Thou Heavenly Infant, Sleep 
—Slumber, My Child Divine—Epiphany Carol 
—Go Forth, My Heart—If Thou But Suffer God 
to Guide Thee—The Lamb of God Goes 
Meekly Forth—O Darkest Woe—Lift Up Your 
Heads, Ye Gates of Brass—Easter Carol— 
Alleluia, Jesus Lives—Come, Come, Thou 
Quickening Spirit—!mmortal, Invisible—Eve- 
ning and Morning—Summer Song. 


31 pages paper bound 85 cents 


74 practical manual for the 
church muste director 


THE MINISTRY TO YOUTH 
THROUGH MUSIC 


by Richard D. Hoffland 
Workable plans which have been used 
successfully for developing the church 
music program: choir organization, the 
rehearsal, social outlets, the relationship 
of choir, congregation, and worship. 


31 pages paper bound 75 cents 
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THE CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 
Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


A boarding school, where the curriculum fol- 
lows standard independent school requirements, 
with emphasis on Christian perspective. Choir 
membership required. Ample scholarships. 4th 
through 8th grades. Write: 


ALEC WYTON, M. A. (Oxon.), Headmaster 
CATHEDRAL HEIGHTS, N. Y. C. 25 
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Church Music 
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which gives the creator on opportunity to show his in- 
genuity as well as to offer an almost unlimited scope for 
the presentation of beautiful musical effects. No more 
description could give adequate information as to pro- 
cedure. Only a close examination of considerable music 
will show a student some of the manifold possibilities. 
Composers in the Romantic period were especially fond 
of this form because it gave free rein for the subjective 
expressiveness they demonstrated. Schubert's piano music 
is a rich source of excellent models (Impromptus and 
Moment Musical pieces). The Mendelssohn ‘Songs With- 
out Words" present examples of both types of A-B-A form 
as students of these externally concerned courses called 
"Form and Analysis" have discovered. Chopin Nocturnes 
are typical of the romantic feeling in this construction. 
Schumann has the strange habit of using the form with 
a shortened middle section (B). In the classical period 
Mozart and Beethoven in slow movements display the form 
in numerous deviations. 
o the A-B-A form may be added a Trio in two or 
three division form. This section is usually in the 
key of the sub-dominant. Since this, usually called 
the "Minuet Form" contains no new feature and is rarely 
applied to the process of improvisation, no further com- 
ments will be made. Examples of the use of the Episode: 


Minuetto, Sonata in C sharp minor.................. Haydn 
Allegro (third movement), 
BONMNBUED DS Wai ccestrsecs wi stators Beethoven 


Short Episode mostly in three voices. First period 
extension of consequent to 16 measures; return of 
"A" after Episode, extended to 36 measures. 
Moment Musical, Op. 94, No. 6 ..........000 Schubert 


While most of these examples are in free style largely 
in four voices the structure should furnish an excellent 
guide. For three voice examples in the contrapuntal style 
there are the Bach Symphonies (Three Part Inventions) 
for piano and the organ Trio Sonatas. 

A thorough study of the technique involved in this 
area will require many sessions with manuscript paper and 
at the keyboard. The strict imitations of three voices may 
be difficult to manage but the effort will be rewarding. 
Ensuing essays with the latitude of four or more voices 
in great freedom will seem more manageable as a result. 


PROJECT 


A. Write a number of three voiced double periods both 
in simple lyric and in free instrumental style. Improvise 
as above. 

B. Experiment with A-B-A form. Write in the simple 
three period type, both styles. Improvise as above. 

C. Write in the three division form using Episode, both 
styles. Improvise as above. 




















Announcing for your consideration: 


SECTIONAL PIPE ORGANS! 


Each section containing |, 2 or 3 complete ranks of pipes 
with built-in wind supply, separate Tremolo and Expression. 
Imagine the beauty of separate expression for each tonal 
family. 

These organs will be custom built and tailored to fit into 
every nook and corner of the space available, with detached 
console to match church furniture. 

There is no need now to follow the Master with instruments 
which at best are only imitations of a real organ. Install a 
Pipe Organ, the King of Instruments for the King of Kings. 


CANNARSA ORGAN COMPANY 


Hollidaysburg, Penna. — Vero Beach, Fia. 


CONSULT US ON YOUR ORGAN PROBLEMS. ALSO REBUILD- 
ING, TUNING AND REPAIRS OF ALL MAKES OF PIPE ORGANS. 


CASTLELIGHT | 


A fluorescent lamp for all makes of Pipe and Electronic Organs. | 
Reflects light on music as well as the stop controls. Allows the 
top to be closed without removing the light. Write for free 
booklet giving us the name of your organ. 


MURLIN MANUFACTURING CO. — Quakertown, Pa. 


























J. H. & C. S. ODELL & CO. 


Organ Architects and Builders 
Pioneers in Tone 

Almost a century of continuous service in the pipe 

organ field. Every ODELL ORGAN is a personal work 


of art built along sound engineering principles. 
82-84 Morningside Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. — YO 5-2607 
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‘The CHARLES W. MeMANIS Company 
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CHURCH ORGAN COMPANY 


Specializing in Pipe Organ Service in the Eastern States 


YEARLY MAINTENANCE CONTRACTS © TUNING 
EMERGENCY SERVICE ¢ REBUILDING 


MODERNIZING ¢ REPAIRS ¢ INSTALLATIONS 


| 18 Walton Street Telephone 





| Nixon, N.]J. KI Imer 5-4150 

















Pipe Organ 
PARTS AND SUPPLIES 


For repairing, modernizing and 
enlarging pipe organs 


ORGAN SUPPLY CORPORATION 


540-550 E. Second St., Erie, Penna. 


Member of the Associated O ona + foe of America 














Studio of Organ 


Courses in Church Literature and private instruction in 
concert repertoire. 
Head of Organ Dept.—Dalcroze School of Music 
Accredited Teacher—School of Sacred Music 

Union Seminary 


175 West 72nd Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
TRafalgar 4-0422 
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 * Origin of iv Ongan 


DR. ALVIN C. WHITE 


The author is a Canadian music school executive, teacher, conductor, 
instrumentalist, musicologist and author. He is at present teaching at the 
White Studios of Music in Toronto. He was awarded the honorary degree 
of Mus. Doc. by the Canadian Royal College of Science. 


urprise will possibly be occasioned to learn that an 

organ described in the Talmud as a magrepha and 

in use in the last Jewish Temple in Jerusalem, was in 
existence as far back as the second century. The Talmud 
reads as follows: ‘There was an organ in the temple which 
produced a thousand kinds of melody." (Eirchen, fol. I, 
col. |. 

the magrepha, with its ten pipes and its ten-times-ten 
various notes," (Eirchen, fol. 10, col. 2, and fol. 11, col. 1), 
"which was said to have been used in the temple service, 
must have been an instrument far superior to any organ 
in use at that time elsewhere." Just how the organ was 
worked we do not know, but it is an historical fact of great 
interest. 

Ste. Cecilia was the legendary inventor of the organ. 
The origin of the organ dates back to the Pan-pipes, the 
very first mouth-organ. The Chinese invented a wind 
instrument called the Cheng, (tscheng), which was capable 
of producing most beautiful melodies, and had all the 
fundamental principles which form the structure of the 
more modern harmonium. Contrary to the usual method, 
the performer drew in his breath instead of blowing out- 
va What seems so amazing to Europeans and to the 
world at large, is that the Chinese, even while on the 
threshold of a great discovery, possessing as they did what 
was in reality a small portable organ with a ie fe gourd 
for air-chest and bamboo pipes with tongues of copper 
or gold, should have left to another people the perfection 
and development of larger and more perfect organs—and 
that at a period more than four thousand years later. 

The Hebrews had an instrument known as the mashro- 
kitha (sometimes called hiudraulis or ardabliz) which dif- 
fered little from the syrinx of the Greeks. It consisted of 
a series of pipes of various sizes fitted into a kind of 
wooden chest, open at the top but at the bottom stopped 
with wood covered with ox hide. Wind was conveyed into 
it from the lips by means of a pipe fixed to the chest. The 
pipes were of lengths proportioned musically to each other, 
and the melody was varied by stopping and unstopping 
the ends of the pipes with the fingers. 

There are still today certain barbarian tribes in the 
South Sea Islands which have formed a combination of 
reeds very similar to the Pan's pipes. Here, too, even as 
with the pastoral Greeks, it is used by those men living 
in wild, lonely places, to while away the long hours. 

s the number of pipes increased, man found that 

human breath alone was not sufficient to supply 

the pipes, and that it was almost impossible to 
keep silent by stopping with the fingers all those pipes 
which were not desired to speak . Among the Sicilian an- 
tiquities brought from Syria is a portion of a figure play- 
ing upon a musical instrument of singular curiosity. The 
pipes are inserted into a small air-chest. The right hand 
operates a kind of cushion or air-chest by which the per- 
former forces air into the pipes. The instrument is still 
on the breast of the player, but he no longer operates it 
with his mouth. 

Father Kircher in his 'Musurgia" gives us a drawing of 
an instrument which prevented the simultaneous sounding 
of the pipes. A slider (now called a valve) placed under 
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the aperture of each pipe opened or stopped the entrance 
oi wind into the pipes. 

There remains one other connecting link between the 
Pandean organ and the first organ operated with bellows, 
This was the mashrokitha d'archin, a Hebrew organ still 
later than the mashrokitha. Here again an enlarged bag 
was filled with a continuous supply of wind from the 
bellows. 

But an actual organ with keys and bellows (or air- 
pumps), was invented in the time of the second Ptolemy 
Euergets (250 B.C.) by Ctesibius (284-246 B. C.), a barber, 
of Alexandria, and is mentioned by Heron, a Greek of 
that city. It was known as the lydraulicon, or water-organ, 
and had eight pipes placed on a round pedestal. From a 
cylinder having a piston on the order of that in the com- 
mon bicycle pump, air was forced into the tank containin 
water. The compression on the water regulated the bulk 
of the air and the amount which entered the pipes. The 
instrument, having no visible keys, the exact manner of 
playing is not known. 

It is claimed that Ctesibius, discovering that the coun- 
terweight of a movable mirror, used in his trade, pro- 
duced a musical sound by the force with which it dis- 
placed the air in the tube in which it moved. Experi- 
menting along this line, he invented the first known wind 
instrument not blown by human lungs. It consisted of a 
hollow vase inverted with an opening at the top. To this 
was attached a trumpet, and when water was pumped 
into the vase the displaced air rushed through the trumpet 
producing a very powerful sound. In his organ it appears 
that the lower extremity of each pipe was enclosed in 
a small box, something like a domino box inverted, the 
sliding lid being pushed downward. Each lid had an 
orifice which, on the lid being pushed home, placed the 
hole in correspondence with the orifice, and so silenced 
the pipe. 

he hydraulic organ was very popular for a time and 

was used extensively, especially in the private homes 

of the wealthy Romans, and in the temples and 
circuses. Nero is said to have had several in his palace. 
Suetonius speaks of Nero being much interested in the 
new water organs which were sent to Rome from Egypt 
and claims that the instrument had much to do with the 
undoing of this famous Roman Emperor. 

During one of Nero's musical tours through Greece as 
a singer, a revolt broke out among the Gallic legionnaires, 
who placed Vindex at their head and marched on Rome. 
They were joined by other legions in Dalmatia, under 
Galba, a general of more experience. Nero was forced 
to abandon his tour and return to Rome. Action was 
necessary, but he spent the first day examining an organ 
made after the designs of Ctesibius, on the principle of 
the water-clock. 

The water in this clock dropped on wheels which 
caused a statue to rise and point with a wand to the 
hours marked on a pillar. At night the water forced 
air through a flute instead, and sounded the hours. The 
latter principle was the one used in this particular organ, 
and Nero was so pleased with it that he intended to 
introduce it into the theatres. After a banquet that 
night, news of another legion revolting aroused him to 
action, but it was too late. After having his grave dug 
with the help of Epaphroditus, his slave, he plunged a 
dagger in his throat, as his pursurers approached. 

The descriptions left by Vitruvius, of the early organ, 
although somewhat vague, are sufficient to indicate that 
water was forced into the pipe, compressing the air and 
forcing it along the tube. There is also a medal existing 
(about 2,000 years old) won by an organist, which pictures 
the pipes, very much as we see them today, while water 
is bubbling and swirling around their base. Unfortunate- 
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ly the organist is portrayed standing in front of the instru- 
ment so that we are unable to see if there was any key- 
board there. 

The chief place of manufacture of these ancient organs 
was Alexandria, in Egypt, which was the musical center of 
the world in the early centuries of the Christian era. 
When the barbarians came down to these southern lands, 
almost all civilization was swept away and organ building 
took refuge in more remote places, such as Damascus 
and Bagdad. 

Terullian describes by the name “organs'’ an instrument 
with tubes of which Archimedes was the supposed inven- 
tor, this being the hydraulic organ, long in use before any 
wind instrument with keys had become known. Of that 
improved organ the Greeks were the most skillful fabri- 
cators; and the first seen in France was brought from 
Constantinople by the ambassadors of Constantine IV, 
who presented it to King Pepin about 766 A.D. Such 
hydraulic organs seem to have been still in use in the 
0th century, if we may infer from what William of 
Malmesbury says respecting an instrument fashioned un- 
der the direction of the learned Gerbert, who became 
Pope Sylvester Il. In the year 872, Pope John VIII 
wrote to a German bishop, requesting him to send to 
Rome an organ of the best quality, with an artist capable 
both of constructing “and playing on such instruments.’ 

The popularity of the hydraulic organ was short lived 
largely because those things which at first were thought to 
make it superior to the old organ, were found to be un- 
satisfactory. The dampness caused by the water, and the 
great weight of the organ were serious hindrances. 

n 1885 a pottery model of an organ worked by a 

waterpower method was found in Carthage. The 

original measured about ten feet high and four and 
a half feet wide. It proved to be the work of a potter 
who lived in the first century A. D., and indicated that 
primitive organs were known prior to the time of Caesar. 
An organ built about 224 B. C. was found in 1931 during 
some excavations at the site of the former city of Aquini- 
cum, near Budapest, Hungary. The organ, in comparative- 
ly good condition, is three feet high, and has a keyboard 
of bronze, and pipes of silver. 

In the year 22 B. C., Cornelius Severus, a poet, de- 
scribed a public entertainment in this manner: " .. . The 
confined air triumphant at last causes the struggling mass 
of water to move; the trumpet gives forth its long blasts, 
and the organ, so rich in its varied strains under the mas- 
ter's skill, with liquid sounds makes music for the vast 
theatre.’ 

About the year 350 A. D., the pneumatic organ super- 
seded the hydraulic. The first representative of this form 
of organ is on the obelisk at Constantinople, erected by 
Theodosius (d. 393 A. D.). The pipes are eight in number, 
and appear to be formed of large reeds or canes. They 
are not sufficiently varied in length to indicate the pro- 
duction of a proper musical scale, which is possibly an 
error of the sculptor. This example is interesting as af- 
fording the earliest illustration known of a method of 
compressing the organ wind which some centuries after- 
wards became common—namely, by the weight of human 
beings. 

St. Jerome (d. 420) is said to mention an organ at 
Jerusalem, with twelve bronze pipes, two elephants’ skins 
and fifteen smiths’ bellows, which could be heard at the 
Mount of Olives—it is nearly a mile from the center of 
the city to the top of the mount—and therefore must 
have been an instrument of great power. 

Theodorot (born about 393, died 467) also refers to 
musical organs as being furnished with pipes of copper 
or of bronze. King Vitigas, the Goth, in 514, described the 
organ of his day as ‘an instrument comprised of divers 
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pipes, formed into a kind of tower, which, by means of 
bellows, is made to produce a loud sound; and in order 
to express agreeable melodies, it is constructed with cer- 
tain tongues of wood from the interior, which the finger of 
the master duly pressing and forcing back elicite the 
most pleasing and brilliant tone.” 


A Tribute 





ith profound regret, The American Organist has 

accepted the semi-retirement of one of our great- 

est friends. We say “our because we know he 
has been and will remain a lien to each and every per- 
son who reads this magazine. Although he will no longer 
be seen as reviewer of choral music, he has promised he 
will write for us from time to time and for this we are 
truly grateful. 

Mr. Goldsworthy is a man for whom we have the 
greatest respect, both as man and musician, and in whose 
judgment we have not for one moment swerved. The 
years rest lightly on this charming gentleman whose keen 
mind is always alert and sympathetic to the changes in 
the world of music. 

We wish for him many more contented, happy years, 
and hope the inspiration of his countless thousands of 
words in past issues, and over many years, will continue 
to flow towards us all in the future. The Editor 
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A Letter from the Snferno 


(u ith apologies lo C iz a is) 


Alastair CasselsBrown 


Mr. CasselsBrown, who is Associate Organist and Choirmaster of the 
Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine in New York, has been seen fre- 
quently in our Reviews columns. He and Miss Rosemary Langguth will be 
married in August, in Diisseldorff, Germany, the home of the bride. 


You would never believe that this letter, among others, came to be filed 
in a prominent University library. Neither His Infernal Excellency nor other 
Demons can ever have had anything like total success in the tempting outline 
below, or, at least, | personally cannot recall ever having met any one man 
who embodied all these sins at once. However, Screwtape was obviously 
familiar with music to be able to make a typical comment such as, ‘Some- 
thing like it (Joy) is expressed in that detestable art which the humans call 
music . . . a meaningless acceleration in the rhythm of celestial experience." 
Can one suppose from the over-protesting last paragraph of this letter than 
Screwtape feared that music might bring even a demon back to his Maker? 

Alastair CasselsBrown 


Dear Canker: 


You can be sure that | will always remember your 
expressed condolences on my recovery, which you made 
to Slubgrub. The publication on earth of my correspon- 
dence with Wormwood was a cruel agony, but | am now 
sufficiently recovered to take up my duties again in in- 
structing Junior Tempters, although | do have to take a 
hot slag bath from time to time, which is whenever the 
vermin's laughter breaks out again. Out of this, | have 
learnt to add mockery to the list of causes of human 
laughter which | wrote to Wormwood (may he rest in my 
stomach in peace). Avoid, my dear Canker, avoid letting 
humans mock each other as it is extremely damaging to 
Pride. 

| note that your patient is a Doctor of Music. Our 
records show pretty good success with this species (sub- 
divisions number one to five) and there's no reason why 
this soul should escape us. As men, they have avoided 
us fairly well, but, as musicians, the general run of them 
are fairly easy prey. Work on their jealousy. Recently 
we had great success at Wysteria College when the Head 
of the Musicology Department left because there wasn't 
room for him and the Professor of Theory on the same 
campus of 2,000 acres. At Gardenia College, we have 
two men working side by side, who both stand for the 
same ideals, but one places an accent on technique and 
the other in rehearsal, the dry perfection of the first will 
make the second squirm at the waste of such material, 
while the sloppy performances of the second will ruin 
the digestion of the first. Topheavy and Bombast have 
these two well in control. Not a day goes by that they 
don't argue about rhythm, but one means strict tempo and 
the other means momentum—a delightful misunderstanding 
that always leads to their not speaking for the rest of 
the day. The possibilities are legion. It's very diverting 
for us. 

| see that he teaches Harmony and Counterpoint and 
belongs to the old school. If he applies these disciplines 
in an understanding spirit, our work will be difficult, but 
if he is didactic, our work is easy. | remember one student 
who produced a chorale which centered on a poignant 
moment. He had written a 7-9 progression between the 
treble and bass to get this effect. My patient, who was 
his teacher and has since come to us, was easily induced 
to put his pencil through it with the remark, “You've 
broken the 7-9 rule of progressions."’ The student argued 
that Bach had done the same thing in the Confiteor of 
the B minor Mass. My patient, however, wittily observed 
the obviously true fact that the student wasn't Bach, 
which was a cleverly dishonest argument since it ignores 
the following of Bach's example, and it silences the stu- 
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dent. Get the point? It rankled the student, who felt 
as though he'd lost a limb—his great imaginative detail 
was swept aside and trampled underfoot by a pedant. 
The joke is, the poignant moment was out of place because 
it happened to be in a cheerful chorale—but | prevented 
my patient saying this. | pulled the same trick with the 
end of the Crucifixus in the same work. 

The old chestnut about the falling 7th at a cadence is 
a fine lever to make him pedantic. You may well ask how 
it's possible in view of the frequency with which Bach 
makes the 7th rise, but, Canker, it can be done! 

When he's dealing with pedal points, suggest to him 
that he quote some harmony book (there are many around 
that are excellent for our purposes) in order to insist that 
his students keep their bass parts freely moving and strictly 
ration their pedal points. Now, a little collaboration with 
the tempters of his students, and it should be easy to pro- 
duce many examples of pedal points (Bach, Tschaikowsky 
and Sibelius are profitable here). Then he can demon- 
strate his argument conclusively on the piano, and they 
can prove him wrong on the organ. It's all four part 
harmony, and don't let them suspect that texture and in- 
struments make a difference. 

Another fruitful line of approach is to have the patient 
correct the old masters. Beethoven's ‘'crudities'’ seem 
obvious to a person with a "sensitive ear," so get him to 
edit the last Quartets and to re-orchestrate the Ninth 
Symphony (not forgetting the colorful low placing of 
the bassoons in the Scherzo—get them put up at least an 
octave). Handel's frequent and irregular harmony 
changes, which give life to his music, conflict with a 
most useful rule called "Harmonic Rhythm." Prompt him 
to improve the closing measures of "Unto us a Son is 
born" by "smoothing its restlessness with steady har- 
monic changes." Similarly, you can use the rule that a 
weak beat harmony may not be followed by the same 
harmony on a strong beat to get him to re-harmonize the 
"Shepherd's Song" from Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony; 
this example is also useful for making students break the 
rule, so causing friction by challenging Kitson with Bee- 
thoven. 

The rules of Fugue are magnificently controversial and 
most useful. One patient, not disliked ("loved") because 
of his sympathies and musicianship, had difficulty answer- 
ing Fugue subjects, unless he had prepared them in ad- 
vance, which he didn't. The sound "o" in Dominant and 
Tonic so upset his thinking that he invariably confused the 
problem, with our help, by calling them ‘tominant' and 
"donic," when no one could contradict him. 

In the sphere of modern music, we are really fighting on 
our own territory, with doubt and confusion as aids to 
bigotry and bias. A perfectly splendid line is to straight- 
jacket new music into old rules. | remember a Professor, 
who gave a complete semester on the Debussy piano 
Preludes, trying to decide what key they were in, when, 
of course, some of them were in two keys at once. Modern 
modulation is largely based on the lack of a tonal center, 
so the obvious course for causing the despair we love is 
to try to insist on a homing chord—the tonic. Even 
Tschiakowsky can dismay by his penchant for exciting 
pedal point climaxes that repeat a semi-tone lower or 
a third up, with no modulation: prompt some "'clever’’ 
student to cite these, and the day is yours—they aren't 
in the text books! That's the key, Canker! If you waste 
enough time on these things, the really important sub- 
jects like aural training can practically be passed over. 

At the same time, encourage the avant-garde to 
compete in the excruciating sounds that our father below 
likes so well. This way it's possible to submerge what 
really is worthwhile, as opposed to manufactured, in 
modern music. 
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Examinations and Musicology deserve a letter to them- 
selves, which you will receive when Wormwood stops up- 
setting me as he does at present. In the meanwhile, en- 
courage the student who complains to his teacher that all 
the rules are changing the art of music into a crossword 
puzzle. He's missing the whole point—music, as his teacher 
well understands it—IS a crossword puzzle. 

Yours in enmity, 
SCREWTAPE 


Infernal Excellency 





——— 


So-called "purity-in-art" is so much rubbish. Those who 
maintain this outlook are using it as a cover-up for lack of 
expressive talent. Certainly this is true of organists 
throughout the world. Most of them never outgrow the 
childish fascination for the most complicated musical in- 
strument known. They never seem to recognize that this 
instrument is a means to an end—MUSIC! G. 


Whether organists like it or no, drama is one ‘of the 
elements of any art, music included. Every chorale pre- 
lude, every fugue, every Bach piece is full of drama, just 
as is every celebration of the Mass or Holy Communion. 
In music, drama is accomplished through rhythmic timing 
solely, and this is the vital thing organists never seem to 


understand. G6. C. 





(Continued from page 248) 


(Harmonic Flute, 4 ft., now transferred to 
Apse Solo) 

Concert Flute, 4 ft. 

Violetta, 4 ft. 

Cornetto di Viole, III, 10-12-15 

Orchestral Trumpet, 8 ft. 


GROVE PEDAL 
Contra Violone, 32 ft., extension of Great 
Violone and replacing the Harmonic Bass 
Major Bass, 16 ft. 
Bourdon, 16 ft., duplexed from Great 
Violone, 16 ft., duplexed from Great 
Dolce, 16 ft. 
Octave, 8 ft. 
Major Flute, 8 ft. 
Super Octave, 4 ft. 
Cornet, V, (Super Octave, with independent 
12-17-19-22) 
Contra Bombarde, 32 ft., extension of Bom- 
barde 
Bombarde, 16 ft. 
Trombone, 16 ft., duplexed from Great 
Clarion, 8 ft. 
Octave Clarion, 4 ft., extension of Clarion 
To save space, Grove organ couplers are not specified. 
The main console has 165 stopkeys, all with double- 
touch cancelling. These represent 124 speaking stops, 
41 couplers, etc. Grove organ wind pressures will range 
from 4 inches (Choir) to 16 inches (Solo and Pedal 
reeds). In order to simplify this long account I have not 
mentioned the fact that the Milton has an independent 
console of its own, with 48 stopkeys, which has proved 
very useful for deputies, and for pupils’ lessons and 
practice. The old Milton drawstop console of 1848 has 
been left i situ as an interesting museum piece. 
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Bilgen 
Organs 


QUALITY 
ano REPUTATION 


wspirne CONFIDENCE 


The name Kilgen is an Institution 
—A tradition of highest standards 


of excellence. 


Over 100 years of successful organ 
building has established the repu- 
tation for quality that sets a Kilgen 


apart from others. 


Succeeding generations have rec- 
ognized this and follow their pred- 
ecessors in selecting Kilgen as the 
really outstanding Pipe Organ of 


today. 








Che Kilgen Ornan Company 
Executive Offices and Factory: 


4632 W. Florissant Ave., St. Louis 15. Mo. 





EUGENE R. KILGEN | 
Chairman of the Board 
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EDITORIALLY YOURS 
The Editor Speaks His Mind 


certs in the New York area and a few facts which 
have emerged seem worth space to discuss. But 
before we get into our subject, let's make one thing quite 
clear. What we state is exclusively from the standpoint 
of a listener, has little necessarily to do with many of the 
fine points of organ playing which are things more for 
individual evaluation, for consideration by teachers and 
students as well as professional recitalists. 
s the reviews in our Recitals and Concerts column 
in past issues has evidenced, we have reported on 
quite a good many performances by domestic and 
foreign artists. Our staff of reporters about the country 
have commented on performances in their respective 
areas. From these remarks a few facts form a pattern 
for consideration. 
n the whole, the organ recitals heard and reported 
q@ have been satisfying, on most all counts. The 

habits of some recitalists will now be peered at. 
There is one habit with all too many performers which we 
feel is a questionable holdover from a past era, and from 
playing performances on organs which in themselves were 
less than best in design, especially in the pedal depart- 
ment. 

Practically never—on major instruments around New 
York which are well designed and thought out—is a listen- 
er able to hear a pedal line in a piece of music of most 
any type which was clearly chosen with an independent 
pedal registration. 

Pedal divisions which are largely borrows from manual 
ranks, or which are in themselves inadequate, necessitate 
the device of manual-to-pedal coupling for playing a lot 
of the standard literature. When this crutch is used, it 
should be obvious that both contrapuntal and linear 
clarity will suffer. And it certainly does, in many instances 
we could mention and with many performers. 

Another item which enters here of course is the clung- 
to thought that organ sound must be literally over-power- 
ing for climax effect especially, and all too many other 
times, too. It is equally obvious that for so-called full 
organ effects the coupling of all manuals to the Great, 
for instance, is as old hat as it is needless. Furthermore, 
when this second crutch is utilized, the pedal line is natural- 
ly going to suffer unless manual-to-pedal coupling is in- 
cluded. 

Most of the instruments in the New York area for re- 
citals are, in each division, complete in themselves and 
preclude the necessity of manuals being coupled together 
merely for the result of producing more alleged loudness. 
As a matter of acoustical fact, this is not necessarily so 
and the result is actually one of muddy turgidity rather 
than brilliant massivity. 

We will grant that to produce dynamics climaxes 
through independent use of each division will result in a 
far different kind of sound total than that to which we are 
usually exposed. This power result will likely be engen- 
dered through intensity rather than ponderosity. It might 
be of some interest to certain people that many listeners’ 
ears are beginning to droop from the fantastic decibel 
levels dreamed up for some climax effects. 

This "separated" registration procedure might at first 


T: 1956-1957 musical season of recitals and con- 
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cause a bit of upheaval in the thinking of recitalists—it 
might well cause consternation momentarily in many listen- 
ers (especially those whose only idea of satisfaction is 
sheer shattering power). We are so conditioned to a 
certain type of registrational design that the change sug- 
gested here would probably make for a temporary sense 
of something lacking. On the other hand, when per- 
former and listener have become accustomed to such 
revision, the payoff in dividends of clarity will more than 
compensate for any loss. 

Perhaps the quality versus quantity argument is raised 
here. | doubt in organ recitals any more than anywhere — 
else that quantity is in the least necessarily synonymous 
with quality. Perhaps a few brave souls in the recital field 
would be willing to stick their necks out far enough to 
offer performances which would utilize the instrument they 
play as several independent divisions which are yet de- 
signed to live contiguously with each other—each in it- 
self complete and without necessity for being added to, 
or adding to, other divisions except for specialized regis- 
trational effects not otherwise obtainable. 

n many recitals heard this past season, the contra- 

puntal lines in fugues and suchlike have been fre- 

quently mishmashy to completely non-discernible 
auditorially. If the writer, as one listener who happens 
to have had some training and experience—who happens 
to know a considerable amount of the literature played in 
performance, has trouble following contrapuntal lines in 
music, just what do the recitalists think is the reaction of 
the neophyte or the general public which is completely 
uneducated ‘musically? 

There is a matter of dynamics scale or frame involved 
here. Does every climax have to be ear-splitting? Does 
everything louder than a forte passage automatically mean 
that manuals must be coupled to each other, and manual 
sounds constantly coupled to pedal? | don't happen 
to think so. Anyone like to argue the point? 

Insofar as this consideration affects organ design, 
and vice versa, | am quite willing to admit that difficulties 
arise with most American organs in American churches, 
with American audiences. We are, as earlier stated, con- 
ditioned to organ sound which almost literally drowns us 
at odd moments. | have heard many listeners wonder why, 
after a performance, the performer had to beat on them 
to quite such an inordinate extent. And no doubt some 
of the same persons would—exposed to the premise of 
uncoupled playing mentioned above—wonder why they 
had been cheated out of an amount of sound which had 
not swamped them in its alleged “glory.” 

European organists, in numerous instances, play music 
with far less coupling than do American performers. This 
is of course in part due to the fact that the organs them- 
selves do not permit of limitless coupling, were not de- 
signed or intended to be so used. Foreign churches are 
considerably different acoustically than many in this coun- 
try. Organists from other shores predicate a large part 
of their thinking and design-in-performance to music in 
which manuals are used purposely for uncoupled contrast 
(pedal, too). In the reverberant spaces of foreign 
churches, this approach results in completely satisfactory 
auditory pleasure for the listener, gives him a feeling of 
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completeness and thrill without being totally inundated. 

Please understand | do not argue that all American 
organists should immediately proceed to revise their 
whole approach to organ playing. This would be stupid. 
| am concerned with the relatively small segment of re- 
citalists who play the fine instruments which are currently 
used for recital purposes in the New York area. It is 
likely that there are many instruments all over the country 
where this thinking will eaniee apply. 

With a few quite recent installations in the New York 
area this uncoupled manner of playing is easily possible 
if a performer wishes to (apparently practically nobody 
does). These instruments are sufficient in each division 
to make uncoupled playing effective, and the building is 
such acoustically that the result is auditorially satisfactory. 

Even on organs which in themselves are not altogether 
self-sufficient in each division, an approach to this method 
can be accomplished. The writer has played recitals on 
organs of this type, yet has been able (albeit with a con- 
siderable amount of conniving) to create the effect of 
independent contrapuntal lines which made the music 
recognizable from this standpoint at least to many listen- 
ers. If one person can do this, so can others. 

second point. In a number of recitals attended this 
A past season, there would appear to be a slight 

trend toward a certain humanness in playing. 
There is a bit more color showing—a bit more romantic 
feel in interpretation and registration—a choice of pieces 
inserted here and there which were primarily to please 
those who are not educated musically and are not living 
in tonal ivory towers, yet those interested enough to at- 
tend. This is good. 

There is yet some over-emphasis on technique, per se. 
Now | will be the last to declaim that sloppy playing has 
a place anywhere—in recital work, church service playing 
or anywhere else; but | do maintain that technique, 
which is but one facet of the overall picture of perform- 
ance, must be contained within the confines of ‘means 
to an end." The moment technique appears as the end 
itself, performance loses inner spark, warmth and communi- 
cativeness. 

Recitalists whom | have been privileged to hear through- 
out the fall, winter and spring months were on the whole 
fine. They maintained a level which cannot be met any- 
where alse in the world. In reporting these performances, 
the writer has at times felt he was running out of adjectives 
but this is beside the point. After all, there are just so 
many things one can say about a performance, and just 
so many words to say it with, unless a reporter wishes to 
delve into the dictionary for words which impress no one 
but himself or in order to put over the idea he is the 
epitome of "in love with sound of own words department." 

On the whole, tempi has been well handled, in relation 
to organ and to building. Interpretations have frequently 
been highly individuaulized, thank goodness. If everybody 
played alike wouldn't it be a dull go? Program choice 
of material in chronological order as to the period of the 
composer for the most part holds sway. While this is an 
item over which argument is perhaps futile, | have heard a 
good many comments from listeners who remark they wish 
that some time a performer would line up something dif- 
ferent in the presentation of recital material. Might 
this perhaps be included in the hint department? 

Men and women who have charge of the music in 
churches where magnificient instruments are located are, 
without exception, proud of these organs, and are doing 
a wonderful job (if somewhat thankless to judge from the 
usual small attendances) of offering a wealth of good 
listening for the general public. And it is, by and large, 
the general public rather than organists who come to 
recitals. 

This reporter looks forward to forthcoming seasons with 
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a hopeful mind and an ear keenly attuned for everything 
which may receive a comment in TAO pages. He hopes 
that the future also includes a goodly evidence of con- 
sidered thought in interpretation, registration, and per- 
sonal talent which will make these future performances 
even more enjoyable to hear. To the many skilled artists 
who play the King of Instruments, congratulations! 
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By the time this issue has reached TAO sub- 
scribers, the editor and two TAO staff writers, 
Gilman Chase and Jack Fisher, will have returned 
from London and the International Congress of 
Organists. 

As we did following the 1956 national con- 
vention of the American Guild of Organists, TAO 
will devote a major share of an issue to a report of 
this first international gathering of organists. We 
feel that immediacy in reaching publication is 
secondary in importance to a full and interesting 
coverage, but you may look forward to all this in 


the very near future. 
The Editor 
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STOPLISTS 


M. P. MOLLER, INC. 

St. Andrew's Church 

Wilmington, Delaware 

Chancel divisions installed in 1945 

Gallery division installed in May 1957 
Dedication: May 26, 1957 

Oraanist: Harrison Walker 

Finisher: John Schleigh 

Pipes: 2070. 


Voices: 27. Ranks: 30. Stops: 43. 
Borrows: 5. 





PEDAL 

Resultant, 32 ft. 

Diapason, 16 ft., 56 pipes 
(Spitzprincipal, 16 ft., Gt.) 
ourdon, 16 ft., 56 pipes 
(Lieblich Gedeckt, 16 ft., Sw.) 
(Octave, 8 ft.) 

(Bourdon, 8 ft.) 

Stopped Flute, 8 ft., Sw.) 
(Super Octave, 4 ft.) 

(Flute, 4 ft.) 

{Double Trumpet, 16 ft., Sw.) 
GREAT 

Spitzprincipal, 16 ft., 85 pipes-16 
Principal, 8 ft., 73 pipes 
Clarabel Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes 
Dulciana, 8 ft., 73 pipes 
Octave, 4 ft., 73 pipes 
Harmonic Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes 
Octave Quint, 2 2/3 ft., 61 pipes 
Super Octave, 2 ft., 6! pipes 
Mixture, 3 ranks, 183 pipes 
Chimes, 25 tubes 

SWELL 

Geigen Principal, 8 ft., 73 pipes 
Stopped Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes 
Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes 

Voix Celeste, 8 ft., 61 pipes 
Octave Geigen, 4 ft., 73 pipes 
Hohl Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes 
Flautina, 2 ft., 61 pipes 

Plein Jeu, 3 ranks, 183 pipes 
Trumpet, 8 ft., 85 pipes-16 
(Chimes, Gt.) 


Tremulant 
GALLERY PEDAL 
{Bourdon, 16 ft.) 


(Bourdon, 8 ft.) 

(Erzahler, 8 ft.) 

(Flute, 4 ft.) 

GALLERY MANUAL, unenclosed 

Bourdon, 8 ft., 73 pipes-16 

Erzahler, 8 ft., 61 pipes 

Erzahler Celeste, 8 ft., 49 pipes 

Principal, 4 ft., 61 pipes 

Twelfth, 2 2/3 ft., 61 pipe 

Fifteenth, 2 ft., 61 pipes 

Trompette, 8 ft., 61 pipe 

COUPLERS 15: 

Ped.: G-8-4. S-8-4. 

Gt.: G-16-8-4. S-16-8-4. 

Sw.: S 1 6-8-4. 

Gallery to Great 

Gallery to Swell 

COMBONS 28: P-5. G-6. S-6. Gallery-3. 
Tutti-8 (three of these also control Gallery 
division) 

CANCELS |: Tutti. 

REVERSIBLES 3: GP. SP. Full Organ. 
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REVIEWS 


RECITALS 
AND 
CONCERTS 


ASCENSION FESTIVAL SERVICE, Church of the 
Ascension, New York, May 27. Vernon de Tar, 
organist and choirmaster; John Upham, organist; 
Lore Reckel, soprano; Kenneth Roberts, tenor; 
Louie White, bass; Myron Leet, flute. 
Rhapsody Leo Sowerby, 1949 
| was glad when they said unto me 
C. Hubert J. Parr 
| ascend unto my Father Lloyd Pfautsch (1956) 
(Composed for the Church of the Ascension) 
Come, holy Dove eorge Fox 
(Winner of 1956 Ascension Festival Competition) 
Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts 
Arnold Freed 
(Winner of 1957 Ascension Festival Competition) 
First performance) 
The Parable of the Sower Louie White, 1956 
(First performance) 


Symphony of Psalms Igor Stravinsky 


Dextera Domini sar Franck 

John Upham's playing of the Sowerby 
prelude was indeed well done but | shall 
have to state it is not too much wonder 
this work is seldom heard. | do not consider 


it among this composer's best writing. The 
Parry anthem may be the product of a British 
composer but | found it a high cut above 
the average, at least as most of us consider 
many church pieces by British composers to- 
day. It is a fine piece, somewhat difficult 
and demanding chorally and accompaniment- 
ally, yet withal most effective. The Lesson 
which followed this anthem was read by AGO 
national president, Dr. S. Lewis Elmer. 

Lloyd Pfaustch's unaccompanied anthem is 
a highly interesting piece, contrapuntal, and 
with arresting rhythms. As reported at this 
same service a year ago, | was again im- 
pressed with the lyricism, flow and worship- 
fulness of George Fox's winning anthem. 

A native New Yorker, the 1957 anthem 
winner produced a festal work with consider- 
able drive, much rhythmic interest, and good 
forward motion throughout. When H. W. 
Gray has published the work | would recome 
mend it to any choir needing this type of 
work. 

Louie White, the bass soloist in Ascension 
Church, has produced quite a number of fine 
choral works but | regret to state that all too 
few of them have thus far reached publication. 
His Parable of the Sower, for chorus, organ 
and flute, is a fairly extended work with what 
might be for the average choir somewhat 
complicated writing. However, for any good 
choral group willing to work hard enough to 
produce a satisfactory result, this anthem is 
a mighty fine one. Make a note of it towards 
the time it will be published, as | am sure it 
will be for it deserves it. 

Any person who knows Stravinsky also 
knows he is an orchestrator of singular 
ability—one who makes the most of individu- 
al instruments, both as separate entities and 
as they blend. into the orchestral ensemble. 
Obviously this presents no little problem for 
the translation of such a score to the organ. 
As usual, Vernon de Tar accomplished the 
translation with musicianship, imagination and 
intelligence. Assistance from Mr. Upham in 
a few places where two hands simply are 
not enough was perfectly integrated. The 
choral work here, as elsewhere, was excellent 
indeed. 
| must admit | found the Franck anti- 
climactic; in fact, | felt there might be some 
difficulty determining a valid excuse, especial- 
ly in its placement at the close of the 
evening, for including the work, other than 
perhaps a wish for music having easy listener 


acceptance. 

But this may be a small point. As a whole, 
this festival service of music was one of the 
outstanding events of the music season, at. 
tested to in many ways, not the least of 
which was the quality and number of Ver. 
non de Tar's colleagues who are each year 
in eager attendance and who joined me after. 
wards in the parish house to offer sincere 
plaudits for handsome efforts so very well 
done. 

Ascension Church and its staff deserve high 
praise for this annual undertaking which has 
now reached its tenth year. There are many 
of us who will continue to look forward to the 
sponsors of this project for an exceptionally 
worthy effort to hold high the standards 
of church music through worthy composition. 

R.B. 
MICHAEL SCHNEIDER, James Memorial Chapel, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, May 1/4. 
Passacaglia in D minor Buxtehude 


Toccata in F Major , Pachelbel 
Variations on Mein junges Leben hat ein End 


weelinck 
Prelude and Fugue in E minor Bruhns 
Prelude and Fugue in D Major Bach 
Four Organ Chorales Lene! 


Christ, Who art the light and day 
Now praise we Christ, the Holy One 
O Christ, Thou Lamb of God 
How lovely shines the morning star 
Introduction and Passacaglia in F minor Reger 

One of the finest recitals I've heard this 
season was this, played by Dr. Schneider for 
Alumni Day at UTS. Schneider plays with 
real artistry, an understanding of form, and 
imagination in the choice of registrations. 
The pre-Bach pieces were delightful both in 
the way they were played and in the tonal 
colors used. | have never heard the James 
Chapel organ sound so delightful. 

It was not until the Bach was played that 
we heard the familiar sounds which we usually 
associate with this instrument. The Bach, 
of course, demanded a fuller treatment of 
the tonal resources, while the pre-Bach works 
were lightly, delicately played, with much 
charm. 

The Lenel chorales are written in an in- 
teresting idiom and are not extremely dis- 
sonant. | might add that in general | like 
contemporary German organ music better 
than contemporary French. There is much 
German organ music now available, and it 
should be heard more. 

Interspersed between pieces Dr. Schneider 
lectured on “The Art of Organ Playing 
in the French and German Traditions.’ 

Samuel Walter 


MICHAEL SCHNEIDER, St. Paul's Church of Flat- 
bush, Brooklyn, New York, May 28. 


Passacaglia in D minor Buxtehude 
Toccata in F Major Pachelbel 
Variations on an old German Folk Song 

Sweelinck 
Prelude and Fugue in E minor Bruhns 
Toccata, Adagio and Fugue in C Bach 
Fantasie in F minor Mozart 
Benedictus Reger 
Choral in A minor Franck 


The recital of the director of the Academy 
of Music, Detmold, and conductor of the 
Oratorio Society of Bielefeld, Germany, in 
James Chapel! at Union Theological Seminary, 
has been commented upon above. 

This performance, on the new Estey organ 
reported upon elsewhere in the July issue, was 
an interesting study in an approach to organ 
playing somewhat different from that most 
often heard nowadays in this country. Dr. 
Schneider's playing is scholarly, straightfor- 
ward and clean, with a good sense of style 
and presentation of material. 

lf a general comment were made upon the 
opening group of four early composers, it 
would be that certain basic samenesses lent 
a slight monotony, registrationally and_in- 
terpretatively, for the non-musically trained 
listener. However, the music was carefully 
and thoughtfully worked out and played. 

The first two parts of the Bach were played 
in customary manner, and the fugue was ar- 
ticulated with crystalline clarity. The Mozart 
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was treated intimately at opening and close, 
‘n the middle portion, with its full-organ- 
minus-reeds sound (as in spots of earlier 
played pieces), carried a rather disembodied 
pedal line which apparently stemmed from 
the performer's choice in registrations for 
the pedal division. Uncoupled pedal regis- 
trations, an approach with which | am in 
full agreement, theoretically at least, is a 
device which is conditioned pretty much upon 
whether one can in this manner balance type 
and amount of manuals sound. Here it did 
not. 

The Reger was lovingly treated and was 
easily the loveliest sound of the evening, 
in which the artist employed string celeste 
and solo reed colors. The Franck was played 
at a very fast tempo throughout and suf- 
fered slightly thereby. In this work was the 
only time less than perfect technical disci- 
plines noticed. 

Michael Schneider is a thoughtful, ma- 
ture organist who obviously has the discipline 
which scholarship imposes. 

The installation of the organ in this church, 
as noted last month, is unusual. To place the 
Great and Pedal reed at the opposite end of 
the building from the remainder of the organ 
is perhaps a questionable procedure in several 
respects; but as in many other installations, 
practical permissions have to override ideals. 
In result, however, for the most part, the in- 
stallation is successful, and | would imagine 
quite acceptable for its primary use in the 
church service. | did wonder whether it was 
necessary for the action of the gallery division 
to function when only the chancel divisions 
were being played. The noise of the mechan- 
ics in the former division, at such times 
and especially when softer registrations were 
being used in the chancel sections of the 
organs, was annoyingly apparent. Perhaps 
there is a cutoff which the artist did not take 
advantage of which eliminates this problem. 


R. B. 


MENDELSSOHN CHOIR, Carnegie Music Hall, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., May 21, Russell Wichmann, con- 
ductor, Virgil Fox, guest organist. 

Jesu, meine freude Bach 


The Anointing of Solomon Whitmer 
First performance) 
Now thank we all our God Bach 
Praise to the Lord Bach 
Adagio ‘Concerto in D) Vivaldi 
Suite, Opus 5 Duruflé 
Virgil Fox 
The Green Blade riseth Wright 


The well-known Mendelssohn Choir pre- 
sented a varied, interesting and balanced pro- 
gram. The Bach motet was sung with fervor, 
with contrasting choruses and chorales all 
contributing to a well-balanced whole. The 
chorus semed to sing for the sheer joy of 
singing. 

The Anointing of Solomon, by T. Car! 
Whitmer, was surprisingly contemporary in 
spirit and | should like to hear the work again. 

How Mr. Fox can bring down the house on 
a Bach chorale prelude is beyond me—but 
he does it! Both Bach pieces and the Vivaldi 
were delightful. The Duruflé suite is not 
only a great work but it was beautifully 
performed. Mr. Fox showed an understand- 
ing of the work and he brought his part of 
the program to a thrilling conclusion. 

The final work, Searle Wright's Easter 
cantata, is in four movements and is sym- 
phonic in scope. The first movement, ''Resur- 
rection Paean," sets the mood and pace 
similar to the Allegro movement of a sym- 
phony. ‘"'Hilariter,"" a delightful Paschal 
dance, is scherzo-like, and the "Chorale" was 
a slower movement. The final movement is 
a thrilling "Alleluia." Mr. Wright shows an 
understanding of form, he writes equally well 
for chorus and for organ, and his style is 
churchly in a fine contemporary, non-dissonant 
idiom. Samuel Walter 


ORATORIO SOCIETY OF NEW YORK, Stephen M. 
Wise Hall, Congregational Emanu-El, New York. 
William Strickland, conductor. 


King David Honegger 
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This. oratorio was written as_ incidental 
music for a drama to be given at the Jorat 
Art Theatre, an aesthetic laboratory for per- 
forming contemporary works. Both actors 
and musicians were mostly amateurs. Since 
the budget of this theatre was limited 
Honegger scored his music for a small or- 
chestra of 15 players: woodwinds, brass, one 
double bass, piano, harmonium, celesta, and 
percussion. 

After the work received an initial success 
at the Jorat Theatre, Honegger combined 
the numbers with connective spoken text 
into a coherent whole, and expanded the 
orchestra. It thus became a symphonic 
psalm in 27 episodes, grouped in three parts, 
with the narrator taking the dramatic action. 

Mr. Strickland used the original orchestra- 
tion, which was adequate for balance with 
chorus and soloists. Soloists and narrator 
in this performance were fine, and the chorus 
had excellent diction. Samuel Walter 


CANTATA SINGERS, Alfred Mann, conductor, St. 
Michael's Church, New York, May 2. 

Victimae Paschali Wipo of Burgundy 
Christ ist erstanden Lassus 


Christ ist erstanden Praetorius 
Christ lag in todesbanden Praetorius 
Surrexit pastor bonus Schitz 

eib, was weinest du? Schiitz 
Christ ist erstanden Schiitz 
Christ lag in todesbanden Schein 
Tulerunt Dominum meum Scheidt 
Cum ergo fleret Scheidt 
Christ lag in todesbanden Scheidt 
Surrexit Christus hodie Buxtehude 


Missa Brevis (Christ lag in todesbanden) Zachau 
Christ lag in todesbanden Bach 

In this interesting choral program, the his- 
tory of the Easter Sequence Victimae Paschali 
was traced from the IIth century Wipo to 
Bach. The Sequence was originally the text 
supplied to. the extended melismas of the 
Alleluia, one of the propers of the mass. 
Both the tunes "Christ lag in todesbanden"’ 
and ‘Christ ist erstanden'’ are adapted from 
the Victimae Paschali. 

Following the singing of the plainsong 
Victimae Paschali, Mr. Mann traced its de- 
velopment from Lassus and the other com- 
posers listed above to Bach's well known 
Easter cantata with which the program ended. 


The concert was well balanced and includ- 
ed solo cantatas as well as works for the full 
chorus. The organ, played by Peter M. 
Fyfe, and an orchestra supplied accompani- 
ments where needed. The soloists were ex- 
ceptionally fine, and Mr. Mann's conducting 
revealed an understanding of musical styles. 
This program was different from the usual 
choral concert, and was refreshing and 
thoroughly enjoyable. Samuel Walter 


A VESPER SERVICE OF MUSIC, St. George's Choir 
and Choral Society. Charles Henderson, organist 
and choirmaster: Dora H. Schively, assistant; 
Barbara Terry. Elizabeth Pharris, Charles Bressler 
and Joseph Eubanks, vocal soloists; Claud Jean 
Chiasson, harpsichord; John Glasel, Robert Montesi 
and Alfred Liaotti. trumpets: Paul Fein, tympani. 
St. George's Church, New York, May 19. 

Preludes on Choral Tunes Pachelbel 
om himmel hoch, da komm' ich her 
Durch Adams fall ist ganz verderbt 
O Lamm Gottes, unschuldig 

Two Short Sacred Concerts Schiitz 


Ciaccona in C sharp minor Pachelbel 
(harpsichord) 

Ponder my words, O Lord Schiitz 

My soul doth magnify the Lord (organ) Bach 

Magnificat Bach 


Allegro (Concerto in G) (organ) Vivaldi-Bach 
This was indeed an interesting evening. 
The three Schiitz cantatas, one for women's 
voices, one for men's voices, and the third 
for mixed chorus, were well performed. 
Claude Jean Chiasson played the Pachelbel 
Ciaccona in fine style and with a great deal 
of variety in registration. The harpsichord, 
built by Mr. Chiasson, had two manuals, 
couplers, and lute effect, and four sets of 
strings composed of two 8's of contrasting 
registers, one 4’ and one at 16’ pitch. 

The organ and harpsichord were assisted by 
three trumpets and tympani in the Magnificat, 
the organ taking solo parts as well as full 
accompaniment, at times. 





The soloists were excellent and were well 
supported by harpsichord and organ. The 
chorus was well trained and conducted by 
Mr. Henderson, and their singing was spon- 
taneous, enthusiastic and convincing. | felt 
that the chorus had a particularly fine sense 
of rhythm, despite the fact that they might 
have had difficulty in seeing Mr. Henderson 
as he played and conducted from the console. 

The acoustics in St. George's are alive and 
there is some reverberation, helping the 
music to sound its best, but at the same time 
preserving rhythm and voice lines with clarity. 
The whole was a_ satisfying and balanced 
service of music. Samuel Walter 


MAX SMITH, Studio of the Church of St. Mary 
the Virgin, New York, May I[5th. 


Prelude and Fugue in F Major Liibeck 
Variations on Mein junges Leben hat ein End 
Sweelinck 
Passacaglia and Fugue Bach 
Sonata on Psalm 94 Reubke 
Epilogue for Pedals Alone Langlais 
In Paradisum Lesur 


Dieu parmi nous Messiaen 

Max Smith, a young artist and winner in 
two regional AGO organ playing competi- 
tions, gave a brilliant recital. His was a 
straightforward performance of the Liibeck 
work. The Sweelinck variations were most 
interesting through fine registrations. His 
steady rhythms and clear understanding of 
the music and the instrument at hand were 
well demonstrated in the Bach Passacaglia 
and Fugue. His broad tempo never seemed 
too slow; and the exciting build up and con- 
tinuous intensity, combined with faultless 
technique, were most pleasing. 

The Reubke Sonata suffered more from the 
small room than from the classic design of 
the organ itself. As one becomes accustomed 
to this splendid instrument in its location in 
the studio, it is possible to enjoy music of al 
periods and idioms. However, after hearing 
this ‘effect piece'’ played in larger places, 
this writer feels that it is better to leave it 
for such places. 

The remarkable Langlais Epilogue on a 
theme of Frescobaldi was quite refreshing 
at this point in the recital. The studio 
organ afforded a marvelous opportunity for 
observing pedal dexterity. Lesur's compo- 
sition provided a good contrast and showed 
off the warmestrings on this organ. Max 
Smith's great facility was in complete evi- 
dence in the closing work which the organ 
took well indeed. This young man is a 
comer’ and should be watched for in the 
future. David Hewlett 





MUSIC FOR ORGAN 


Gilman Chase 





HAROLD FLAMMER, INC., 251 West 18 St., New 
York 11, N.Y. 

Joseph Clokey: Ten Preludes for Organ, 22 
pages, $2.25. These ten preludes—'' Based 
upon plainsong Kyries with Opening Sen- 
tences for chorus or reader,’ as the sub- 
title reads—seem to me an excellent ground- 
breaking effort in which | am vitally inter- 
ested. This is a noble effort of tying in the 
traditional organ prelude with the body of 
the church service, so that it becomes an 
integral part of the whole. (| am assuming 
that every organist will recognize the wisdom 
of this forward stride.) Each of Dr. Clokey's 
preludes is followed by a sentence—''The 
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Lord is in His holy temple, etc.—which may 
be spoken by a reader or sung by the choir 


the included choral version, and followed 


by a short organ response. | would like to 
offer the following procedure for serious 
onsideration by organists: (1) have your 
choir enter the loft or chancel silently and 
ing (in unison) the plainsong melody upon 
which the prelude is based—one verse wi 
do to establish the mood: (2) ay the 
prelude; (3) choral sentence; followed by 
4) organ response. Then the scene is set 
for the minister to continue as he deems 
fit. This plan will nicely ease you out of the 
usual silly processional march with its sway 


ing choristers and behind-the-beat singing 
which we all know so well. At least, take this 
plan to your minister and the chances are 
good you will find him 


receptive to it. 


If necessary, use good sense and suggest 
that he read the opening sentence. Later 
you can switch over to the choral version 
with ease. this basic plan, | believe, is a 


sound one and should be thought over care- 
fully by organists, both Protestant and 
Catholic, and Jewish, and there are many 
possible variations as you will see once you 
investigate this volume. A similar plan could 
be worked out with the Bach chorale preludes 
too. This publication is an important con- 
tribution to the 
service and | urge you to ao 


mechanics of the church 
nto it seriously. 





Recitalists 


RICHARD KEYS BIGGS, Gesu Church, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., May 5: 
Marcello: Heavens declare the glory of God 
Handel: Aria 
Pachelbel: Good news from heaven 
Couperin: Chaconne 
Bach: O sacred Head 
Dandrieu: Fifers 
Campra: Rigaudon 
Russell: Bells of Ste. Anne de Beaupré 
Vierne: Carillon 
Yon: Humoresque 
Biggs: Prelude on BACH 
Biggs: Toccata on Deo Gratias 

At Solemn High Mass the morning of the 
above recital, nine choirs joined together’ un- 
der the conductorship of Dr. Horton Roe 
to sing Dr. Biggs’ Missa “Veni, Creator 
Spiritus,” with the composer at the organ. 


ANTONE GODDING, Alumni Auditorium, 
Friends University, El Dorado, Kans., March 
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Organ Architect 
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Author of 
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(Six Editions) 

8111 North St. Louis Avenue 
Skokie, Illinois 











Sweelinck: Toccata in A minor 
Clerambault: Basse et Dessus de Trompette 
Buxtehude: We pray now to the Holy Spirit 
Bach: Fugue in E flat 

Weaver: Exultation (organ and piano) 
Honegger: Fugue 

Peeters: Adagio, Scherzo (Modale Suite) 
Purvis: Adoration 

Langlais: Te Deum 


WYOMING CHAPTER AGO, St. Matthew's 

Cathedral, Laramie, Wyo., May 3: 

Buxtehude: Prelude, Fugue and Chaconne 
(Phyllis Fowkes) 

Bach: Fugue in D Major (Kathleen Arm- 


strong) 

Kittle: Variations on a Chorale (William 
Clendenin ) 

Dupré: Cortégeet Litanie (Harlan Mc- 
Connell ) 


Yon: Primitive Organ (Ruth Tandy) 
Langlais: Song of Peace (Norman Lane) 
Langlais: Acclamations (Ben Gahart) 

The above program is printed to point up 
the fact that isolated areas are also pre- 
senting organ music of worth which should 
be recognized. 

AUGUST MAEKELBERGHE, 
stitute of Art, May 6: 
All Bach Program: 

Prelude and Fugue in D minor (Peters 

III. 4) 

Aria in F Major 

Toccata, Adagio and Fugue 

Trio in E Flat Major 

I call to Thee, Lord Jesus Christ 

Prelude and Fugue in D Major 

Prelude and Fugue in C minor 

II, 6) 

Concerto 1 in G Major 


Heinz Arnold 


F.A.G.O., D.Mus. (Dublin) 


Stephens College 
Columbia, Missouri 


RECITALS 
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(Peters 














EDWARD BERRYMAN 
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| Christ Church, Shaker Heights 22, Ohio | 
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Richard Keys Biggs 


Blessed Sacrament Church 
HOLLYWOOD 


Address: 6657 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 








Toccata and Fugue in D minr 


FRANKLIN S. MILLER, Hendrix College, 

Little Rock, Ark., April 29: 

Frescobaldi: Toccata 

Buxtehude: Chaconne in E minor 

Bach: Kyrie, God, Father in eternity; As 
Jesus stood beside the cross; Fantasie and 
Fugue in C minor 

Haydn: Five Pieces for a Muiscal Clock 

Brahms: A Rose breaks into bloom; O world, 
I now must leave thee 

Tournemire: Eli, Eli, lama sabacthani 

Vaughan Williams: Rhosymedre 

Liszt: Fantasia on BACH 


D. STUART KENNEDY, St. Michael's and 

All Angels Church, Calgary, Alberta, Canada, 

Feb. 27, dedicating the Casavant organ: 

Purcell: Trumpet Tune and Air 

Buxtehude: Fugue in C 

d’Aquin: Noel, grand jeu et duo 

Bach: I call to Thee, Lord Jesus Christ 

Vivaldi: Allegro (Concerto in A minor) 

Willan: Chorale Prelude on Gibbons’ Song 13 

Vaughan Williams: Rhosymedre 

Boellmann: Chorale, Menuet, Priére (Suite 
Gothique) 

Wesley: Gavotte 

Fletcher: Gavotte 

Davies: Solemn Melody 

Bach: Toccata and Fugue in D minor 


CYRIL S. MOSSOP, Knox United Church, 

Calgary, Alberta, Canada, dedication recital 

on the Casavant organ, March 27: 

Bach: Glory to God on high 

Stanley: Ayre 

Arne: Flute Solo 

d’Aquin: Noel, grand jeu et duo 

Franck: Prelude (Prelude, Fugue and Varia- 
tion) 

d’Evry: Toccata 

Haydn: The Musical Clocks 

Karg-Elert: O Gott, du frommer Gott; La- 
mentation 

Willan: Lasst uns alla frélich sein 

Purvis: Pastoral on Forest Green 

Willan: Prelude and Fugue in B minor 


ALEXANDER SCHREINER, Knox United 

Church, Calgary, Alberta, Canada, April 23: 

Bach: Prelude and Fugue in E Flat; Allegro 
(Sonata 5) 

Mendelssohn: Sonata 1 

Biggs: Toccata on Thanks be to God 

Dillon: Woodland Flute Call 

Van Hulse: Scherzo (Symphonia Mystica) 

Vierne: Maestoso in C Sharp minor: Com- 
munion in E Major; Finale (Symphony 6) 
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SAMUEL WALTER, St. Thomas Church, 

New York, April 14: 

Dunstable: Agincourt Hymn; Composition 
on a Plainsong 

Loeillet: Aria 

Telemann: Fantasia in G minor 

Titcomb: Vexilla Regis 

Alain: Aria 

Bridge: Adagio in E Major 

PIERRE COCHEREAU, Cathedral Church of 

St. John the Divine, New York, June 2: 

Bach: Sleepers, wake; We all believe in one 
God: Adorn my soul; Passacaglia and 
Fugue 

Franck: Cantabile 

Vierne: Adagio (Symphony 3) 

Dupré: Crucifixion (Passion Symphony) 


SETH BINGHAM 


Teacher of Church Musicians | 
F.A.G.O. Mus.Doc. | 
Music Department, Columbia University 


School of Sacred Music 
Union Theological Seminary 


921 Madison Ave., New York 21, N.Y.) 














Improvised symphony in four movements 


BOB WHITLEY, Grace Cathedral, San Fran- 

cisco, May 19: 

Messiaen: Apparation of the Church Eternal; 
Celestial Banquet 

Bach: O God be merciful unto me 

Reger: Introduction and Passacaglia in D 
minor 

Schroeder: Fairest Lord Jesus 

Peeters: Symphonic Fantasy based on an 
Easter plainsong 

Note: The above performance was played 

before Evensong, included in the music of 

which was Randall Thompson’s “The Peacable 

Kingdom.” Organ music at Evensong in- 

cluded: 

Karg-Elert: Pastel No. 3 in F sharp minor 

Messiaen: Outbursts of joy 

Bach: Dorian Toccata in D minor 

On May 5, Bob Whitley presented in St. 

Luke's Church, San Francisco, Haydn's ‘Lord 

Nelson Mass” and David McK. Williams’ 

“A Hymn of the Immortals,’ sung by the 

choir, with Mr. Whitley conducting from 

the console. 


ROBERTA BITGOOD, Grace Methodist 
Church, dedication of the M6ller organ, 
March 31: 
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Harpsichordist 
Mgt.: OVERTURE CONCERTS 
4534 Dunbar, Vancouver 8, B. C., Canada 


Handel: Firework Music 

Stamitz: Andante 

Dandrieu: Fifers 

Bach: Fugue in la gigue 
Dickinson: Joy of the Redeemed 
Bitgood: Siloam; Jewels 

Purvis: The Little Bells 
McKay: Carillon for a joyful day 


REGINALD F. LUNT, with other instru- 

ments, First Presbyterian Church, Lancaster, 

Pa., May 5: 

Purcell: Trumpet Tune 

Bach: Arioso 

Telemann: Suite No. 1 in C (flute and 
harpsichord ) ‘ 

Mozart: Adagio and Rondo (string quartet 
and _ harpsichord) 

Scarlatti: Sonata 413 

Telemann: Fantasia in A Major 

Peeters: Toccata, Fugue et Hymne 

(Mr. Lunt was both organist and_harpsi- 

chordist ) 


WILLIAM SELF, Capitol Drive Lutheran 

Church, Milwaukee, Wis., May 15: 

Purcell: Trumpet Tune and Air; Air; Fanfare 

Anonymous, early 15th century: Le moulin 
de Paris 

Bach: In Thee is gladness; Sleepers, wake; 
Allegro (Sonata 1) 

d’Aquin: Noel etranger 

Stamitz: Andante 

Bonnet: Reverie 

Widor: Allegro cantabile (Symphony 5) 

Vierne: Final (Symphony 1) 

OSWALD RAGATZ, Trinity Methodist 

Church, Milwaukee, Wis., May 19, dedicat- 

ing the rebuild of the 1908 Wangerin 

Weickhardt organ, by the Schaefer Organ 

Company of Slinger, Wis. in 1957: 

Handel: Concerto 5 
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Kerll: Capriccio CuCu 

Bach: Three Chorale Preludes on In dulci 
jubilo; Toccata and Fugue in D minor 

Franck: Choral in B minor 

Vierne: Divertissement 

Karg-Elert: Improvisation on In dulci jubilo 

Bingham: Nearer my God to Thee; Break 
thou the Bread of Life 

Jongen: Toccata in D flat Major 

EDWARD G. MEAD, First Presbyterian 

Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, May 29: © 

Sammartini-Edmundson: Allegro vivace 

JCFBach-Edmundson: Gigue—Rondo 

Bach: Fantasia and Fugue in G minor 

Handel- Guilmant: Aria (Concerto 4) 

Nevin: Will o’ the Wisp 

Franck: Cantabile 

Mead: Prelude on Duke Street 
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Weaver: The Squirrel 

Haussermann: Choral in E Flat 

Truette: Meditation (Suite in G minor) 
Widor: Finale (Symphony 6) 


JERALD HAMILTON, St. John’s Lutheran 

Church, St. Louis, Mo., May 27: 

Buxtehude: Prelude, Fugue and Chaconne 

d’Aquin: Noel grand jeu et duo 

Sweelinck: Variations on My young life hath 
an end 

Bach: Rejoice, beloved Christians; Wake, 
awake; Prelude and Fugue in G Major 

Langlais: Paraphrase on the Te Deum: Ara- 
besque for the Flutes 

Schroeder: Four Preludes and Intermezzi 

Brahms: My heart is filled with longing; 
Deck thyself, my soul; Blessed are ye 

Messiaen: God among us 


HERBERT GOTSCH, Bethlehem Lutheran 
Church, Saginaw, Mich. 1956-57 recital series: 
Sept. 23: 


Walond: Introduction and Toccata in G 
Major 

Walther: Partita on Jesu priceless treasure 

Pachelbel: Partita on For me to live is Jesus 


Bach: Toccata and Fugue in D minor 
Franck: Pastorale 
David: Partita on Lord, keep us steadfast 


de Braal: Variations on O Lord how shall I 
meet Thee 

Peeters: Partita on All depends on our pos- 
sessing 


Weitz: Finale (Symphony for Organ) 
Oct 28: 

Scheidt, Praetorius and Buxtehude: 
fortress is our God 

Bach: Prelude and Fugue in E minor 

Alain: Litanies 

Whitlock: Reflection 

Walcha and Reger: A mighty fortress is our 


A mighty 


God 
Dec. 16: 

Pachelbel: From heaven above 

Buxtehude: Now sing we; Praise God the 
Lord 

Scarlatti: Christmas Cantata (soprano and 
organ ) 

Bach: All praise to Thee; From heaven 


came the angel host; In Thee is gladness 
d’Aquin: Noel for grand organ and duet 
Lenel: How lovely shines the morning star 
Pasquet: Behold, a branch is growing 
Bunjes: All my heart this night rejoices 
Milford: Pastorale Dance 
Variations on a 


Dupré: Now sing we; 
Noel 
Jan. 20: 


Boehm: All glory be to God 

Hanff: Have mercy on me, Lord my God 
Fischer: Three Preludes and Fugues 

du Caurroy: Fantasie 

Purcell: Voluntary on Old Hundredth 
Scheidt: Our Father, Thou in heaven above 
Kellner: What God ordains in always good 
Buxtehude: Prelude and Fugue in G minor 
Franck: Choral in A minor 


Karg-Elert: Lord, as Thou wilt 

Brahms: Soul, adorn thyself; Oh, how blest 
are ye 

Vierne: Carillon de Westminster 
Feb. 24: 

Bloch: Prelude 5 

Wienhorst: Partita on Lord Jesus Christ, 


Thou hast prepared 


Bouman: How sweet the Name of Jesus 
sounds 
Gieschen: I know that my Redeemer lives; 


Take Thou Thy hands and lead me 
Hiller: I will sing my Maker's praises; 
Prelude and Toccata 
Hindemith: Sonata 3 
McKinley: Fantasy on Mendon 
Read: Meditation on Jesus, priceless treasure 
Edmundson: Now thank we all our God 


Donato: Two Pastels 
Berlinski: Prayer at Twilight 
Sowerby: Toccata 


Apr. 7: 

All Bach program 
Concerto I 
O man, bemoan 
All men living are but mortal 
All mankind fell in Adam's fall 
Fugue in G minor 
Jesu, joy of man’s desiring 
Sonata 3 
Fugue in G Major 
Oh, whither shall I flee 
Lord Jesus Christ, with us abide 
Prelude and Fugue in A minor 
Lamb of God, pure and holy 
Before Thy throne 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO SUMMER 
SERIES, Macky Auditorium, 1957: 
EVERETT JAY HILTY, June 23: 
Marcello: Psalm 18 

Bach: On man, bewail, 

Vivaldi-Bach: Concerto in D minor 


Peeters: Elegie 
Jepson: Pantomime 
St.-Seans: Rhapsodie 3 


Alain: Postlude of the Office of Compline 
Franck: Heroic Piece 

BEN GAHART, June 30: 

Froberger: Toccata in D minor 
Buxtehude: Now pray we to the Holy Spirit 
Bach: Toccata in F Major 

d’Aquin: Noel 4 

Franck: Choral in B minor 

Langlais: Suite Medievale 

WESLEY SELBY, July 7: 

Buxtehude: Prelude, Fugue and Chaconne 
Bach: My heart is filled with longing 
Selby: Trio for Organ 

Vivaldi-Bach: Concerto in A minor 

Liszt: Fantasie and Fugue on BACH 
Selby: Improvisation in Nicaea 
Haydn-Biggs: Musical Clocks 

Langlais: Te Deum 

EVERETT JAY HILTY, July 21: 
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Bach: Toccata, Adagio and Fugue in C 
Stanley: Voluntary 1 

Peeters: Lied to the Ocean 

Whitlock: Scherzo 

Hilty: Chorale Prelude on Eventide 
Hindemith: Sonata 2 

Gigout: Grand Choeur Dialogue 
WILLIAM R. CLENDENIN, July 28: 
Handel: Concerto in F Major 

Kittel: Variations on Judge me not 
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Bingham: Twilight at Fiesole 

Miles: Sonata Chromatica 

Benoit: On the evening of the Ascension of 
our Lord 

Vierne: Carillon 

WESLEY SELBY, Aug. 4: 

Cornet: Suite for Organ 

Bach: I call to Thee; Fantasia and Fugue 
in C minor 

Sowerby: Prelude on St. Dunstan's 

Wesley: Gavotte 

Franck: Postorale 

Dupré: Cortege and Litany 

ROGER BOYD: August 11: 

Buxtehude: Prelude and Fugue in G minor 

Bach: Lamb of God, our Saviour; Hark, a 
voice saith; Sleepers, wake; Fantasia and 
Fugue in G minor 

Brahms: Blessed are ye faithful souls 

Mendelssohn: Allegro moderato (Sonata 1) 

Honegger: Fugue, Choral 

Franck: Choral in A Minor 


HERRICK BUNNEY, City Hall, City and 

Royal Burgh of Perth, Scotland, dedicating 

the rebuilding of the organ by Messrs. Henry 

Willis & Sons, Ltd., May 3: 

Handel: Overture to Solomon 

Couperin: Soeur Monique 

d’Aquin: Noel No. 6 

Purcell: Trumpet Tune and Air 

Bach: Toccata and Fugue in D minor 

Elgar: Slow Movement from the Organ 
Sonata 

Reubke: Introduction and Finale (Sonata on 
Psalm 94) 

Peeters: Largo 

Vierne: Scherzetto 

Widor: Toccata (Symphony 5) 


ROBERT WILSON HAYS, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kansas, May 9 (as one 
of the concerts in the Fine Arts Festival): 
Ahrens: Choral-Partita on Christ ist erstanden 
Pepping: Concerto 2 

Karg-Elert: Harmonies du soir 


Walcha: Praise be to Thee, Lord Jesus 
Christ; Shepherds came, their praises 
bringing 


Schroeder: Toccata 
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Newsnotes 


WALTER F. PHILIPP has been appointed 
assistant to the president, G. J. Schulmerich, 
of Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. Graduating 
from Notre Dame University with an A. B. 
degree in 1931, Mr. Philipp worked with 
several companies until 1939, when he be- 
came personnel director of the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard. He served from 1941 to 1945 
as Naval Officer in the U. S. Navy Supply 
Corps, then became the National Church 
and Educational Representative for RCA- 
Victor Division, Camden, New Jersey. 

During the Korean war, he served as Ad- 
ministrative Executive Assistant at the Naval 
Aviation Supply Depot, Philadelphia, return- 
ing to RCA-Victor as General Sales Manager 
and Field Representative, at the end of the 
war. His assigment with Schulmerich will 
include contacting church, educational and 
commercial fields in cooperation with Schul- 
merich district managers, both in the U. S. 
and abroad. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON THE ARTS 
AND GOVERNMENT 


Strongly supporting President Eisenhower's 
statement that “the Federal Government 
should do more to give official recognition 
to the importance of the arts and other 
cultural activities,’ 400 men and women 
prominent in the arts and public life signed 
an Appeal to Congress asking that bills es- 
tablishing a Federal Advisory Council on the 
Arts in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare be enacted during the 1957 
session. The appeal was made public by the 
National Council on the Arts and Govern- 
ment, representing all the arts, through its 
chairman, Clarence Derwent. 

“The primary purpose of a Federal Ad- 
visory Council on the Arts,” said the appeal 
to Congress, “is to propose methods to en- 
courage private initiative and its cooperation 
with local, State and Federal departments 
or agencies to foster artistic creation and ap- 
preciation and the use of the arts both 
nationally and internationally in the best 
interests of our country.” 

It was pointed out that the bills under con- 
sideration have bipartisan support in both 
houses of Congress, do not request subsidies 
for the arts and require only modest ad- 
ministrative appropriations. 

TAO is greatly interested in this worthy 
project and assumes many of its readers 
may be likewise interested. The complete 
statement of the appeal and the list of signers 
may be secured by writing the National 
Council on the Arts and Government, 22 
West 54 Street, New York 19, New York. 


CHORAL TOUR 

On June 6 Lauren B. Sykes, director of 
choral and organ music at Pacific Bible 
College, Portland, Oregon, began a 5,000 
mile tour with his 37-voice a capella choir. 
The trip extended as far east as Ohio and 
Michigan and was made in the college's 
air conditioned bus. The choir gave 24 
concerts in 25 days and also appeared several 
times at the International Convocation of 
the Church of God, held in Anderson, 
Indiana. Earlier this year this traveling choir 


made a Pacific Coast tour as far south ef un 
the Mexican border. row" 
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ORGANISTS 


(*See advertisement elsewhere in this issue) 
(t—Colbert-LaBerge Management) 


AKIN, Nita, Mus.Doc.7 
3000 Hamilton Blvd., Wichita Falls, 
Texas 

ARNOLD, Heinz. Mus.Doc.* 

ARNOLD, Robert E. 
74 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N.Y. 


BAKER, Robert? 
BAKER. Walter, Mus.Bac. 

31 West 69 St., New York 23, N. Y¥ 
BARKER, Cyril, A.A.G.O., M.M., Ph.D.* 
BARLEY, Robert* 

BERRYMAN, Edward D.* 
BEYMER, Paul Allen* 
BIDWELL, Marshall, Mus.Doc. 

Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh 13, Pa 
BIGGS, Richard Keys, LL.D.* 

BINGHAM, Seth, Mus.Doc., F.A.G.O.* 

BITGOOD, Roberta, S.M.D.* 

BLANCHARD, William G.* 

BOURZIEL, Arnold E., A.A.G.O. 
Central Presbyterian Church 
Lafayette, Indiana 


‘ASSELS-BROWN, Alastair, M.A.(Oxon.)* 
“LOKEY, Joseph W., Mus.Doc., D.H.L.* 
‘OATS, Donald* 
‘OCT, Claire*? 
Organ Studio, 175 W. 72 St., N.Y. 23, N.Y. 
COKE-JEPHCOTT, Norman, Mus.Doc. 
Bluegates, Stony Point-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
COLBERT-LaBERGE CONCERT MGT. 
105 W. 55 St... New York 19, N. Y. 
COOPER, Harry E., Mus.Doc., F.A.G.O. 
Meredith College, Raleigh, N.C. 
CRAIGHEAD, David, Mus. Bac.? 
Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 
CROZIER, Catharine* 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla 


DENNIS, Dubert, M.M.* 
DEWEY, Robert C. 

St. Mark’s Church, West Orange, N.J 
DICKINSON, Clarence, Mus.Doc.* 


EDMUNDSON, Garth 

New Castle, Pa. 
EICKMEYER, Paul H., M.Mus.* 
EIGENSCHENK, Edward, Mus. Dox 

410 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Il. 
ELLSASSER, Richard 

Concert Organist 

Ellsasser Enterprises 

Post Office Box 1983 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 
ELMORE, Robert* 

130 Walnut Ave., Wayne, Pa 


FAXON, George* 
FINNEY, Charles H., M.Mus., F.A.G.O.* 
FISHER, Norman Z., M.S.M.* 


GARABRANT, Maurice, Mus.Doc.* 

GARDEN, Charlotte, Mus.Doc. 
Sunnybrook Road, Basking Ridge, N.J. 

GILES, The Rev. Hugh? 

GREENFIELD, Alfred* 


HAMILTON, John* 

22 N. Garfield St., 
HAVEY, Marguerite* 
HAYS, Robert Wilson* 
HENDERSON, Charles, M.M. 

St. George’s Church, New York 3, N.Y. 
HEWLETT, David* 

HILLIAR, Edgar* 

St. Mark’s Church, Mt. Kiseo, N.Y 

HILTY, Everett Jay, M.Mus.* 

HUBER, Harry H., M.Mus.* 

HUSTON, John* 

HUTCHINSON, D. Deane, 3701 S.E. Haw- 
thorne Blvd., Portland 15, Ore 


Wenatchee, Wash 


JORDAN, Frank B., Mus.Doc.* 


KELSEY, Howard* 

KETTRING, Donald D., M.S.M 
East Liberty Presbyterian, 
Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 

KRAFT, Edwin Arthur, Mus.Doc.* 
Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


LINZEL, Edward 
145 W. 46 St., New York 36, N.Y 


MAEKELBERGHBE, August* 
MARKEY, George B., Mus.Doc. 
MASON, Marilyn, Mus. Doc.? 
McCURDY, Alexander, Mus.Doc.? 
546 S. Bowman Ave., Merion, Pa. 
McDonald, Kent* 
MEDER. Janet Spencer* 
MIRANDA, Max Garver, B.M.,M.A.,A.A.G.O. 
136% Tenth Ave., N.E. 
St. Petersburg 7, Fla. 
MORGAN, Catharine 
705 Stanbridge St., Norristown, Pa 
MUELLER, Harold* 
MURPHREE, Claude L., F.A.G.O.* 


NIES-BERGER, Edouard 
First Congregational Church, Los Ange- 
les, Calif. 


NOEHREN, Robert, University Organist? 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
OGDEN, George and David* 
OSSEWAARDE, Jack H., M.Mus., A.A.G.O. 
Christ Church Cathedral 
1117 Texas Ave., Houston 2, Texas 
OWEN, Frank K., Mus.Bac. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Los Angeles 17, 
Calif. 
OWEN, Robert* 


PEETERS, Flor; 
PERRY, Roy* 
PICHE, Bernard 
27 Forest St., Lewiston, Maine 
PORTER, Hugh, S.M.D.* 
606 West 122 St., New York 27, N.Y. 
PURVIS, Richard* 
RAGATZ, Oswald, Mus.Doc., U. of Indiana 
Bloomington, Indiana 
RETALLICK, Willard E.* 
ROYE, Frederick* 


SCHOLIN, C. Albert,M.M.* 
SCHREINER, Alexander, Ph.D.? 
1283 E. So. Temple St., Salt Lake City 2, 


Utah 
SCOTT, J. Sheldon* 
SELF, William* 
SPELMAN, Leslie P., Ph.D., F.A.G.O. 
University of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. 
STEINHAUS, Phillip* 
STOFER, Robert M., M.S.M.* 
SWARM. Paul 
P. O. Box 7, Decatur 60, Tl. 
SYKES, Lauren B.* 
TEAGUE, William, Mus.Bac. 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church 
908 Rutherford Street, 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


VAN ZOEREN, Allan* 
VOLKEL. George Wm., S.M.D.* 


WAGNER, W. William* 
WALKER, Charles Dodsley* 

Church of the Heavenly Rest 

Fifth Ave. & 90 St., New York 28, N.Y. 
WALTER, Samuel* 

628 Main St.. Stamford, Conn, 
WEINRICH, Carl 
5 Evelyn Place, Princeton, N.J. 
WELLIVER, Harry B.* 
WHITACRE, Arden} 

Ist Presbyterian Church, Canton, Ohio 
WHITE, Ernest 

145 West 46 St., New York 36, N.Y. 
WILLIAMS, Julian, Mus.Doc. 

242 Walnut St., Sewickley, Pa. 
WOOD, Barclay* 
WYTON, Alec, M.A, (Oxon.)* 


YOUNG, Gordon* 


PUBLISHERS 


CHURCH MUSIC FOUNDATION 

(A Nonprofit Corporation) 

Paul Swarm, Director 

Decatur 60, Illinois 
THE H. W. GRAY CO. INC 

159 East 48 St., New York 17, N.Y. 
J. FISCHER & BRO. 

Harristown Rd., Glen Rock, N. J. 
MARVIN MUSIC EDITION 

260 Handy St., New Brunswick, N.J. 
SAINT MARY’S PRESS 

145 West 46 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


CONSERVATORIES 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester 4, New York 

OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin, Ohio 

WESTMINSTER CHOIR COLLEGE 
Princeton, N.J. 


T A O STAFF 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
280 Broadway, Staten Island 10, N.Y. 
Gibraltar 8-3598 

Ray Berry, Editor and Publisher 

Mrs. Dorothy R. Berry, Bus.Mgr 

Macfarland Co., Adv. Rep., 8 Elm St., West- 
field, N.J., WEstfield 2-4602; New York: 
REctor 2-4723 





STAFF WRITERS 

Charles E. Billings, Jr., M. D. 

Box 74, Stony Wold, N. Y. 
Alastair CasselsBrown 

Cathedral Hgts., New York 25, N.Y. 
Gilman Chase 

3250 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Rowland W. Dunham, F.A.G.O. 

2660 13 St., Boulder, Colo. 
Jack Fisher 

901 Portland Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 
William A. Goldsworthy 

2331 State St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Howard Kelsey 
12 Beverly Pl., St. Louis 12, Mo. 
Kent McDonald 


355 W. Maple St., Birmingham, Mich. 


Melville Smith 

1 Follen St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Charles Van Bronkhorst, M.A. 

1216 Spruce Ave., Chico, Calif. 
Samuel Walter 

628 Main St., Stamford, Conn. 


BUILDERS 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO., INC 
South Boston 27, Mass. 
AUSTIN ORGANS, INC. 
Hartford 1, Conn. 
CANNARSA ORGAN COMPANY 
Holidaysburg, Penna. 
CASAVANT FRERES 
St. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada 
ESTEY ORGAN CORPORATION 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
HILLGREEN-LANE & CO. 
Alliance, Ohio 
KILGEN ORGAN COMPANY 
4362 W. Florissant Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo. 
THE CHARLES W. McMANIS CO. 
10 & Garfield, Kansas City 2, Kans. 
M. P. MOLLER, INC. 
Hagerstown, Md. 
J. H. & C. S. ODELL & CO. 
82-84 Morningside Ave., Yonkers, N.Y 
PIPE ORGANS, INC. 
2724 W. Jefferson Blvd., Los Angeles 18, 
Cal. 
CHESTER A. RAYMOND 
$4 Spring St., Princeton, N.J. 
REUTER ORGAN CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas 
SCHANTZ ORGAN CO. 
Orrville, Ohio 
WICKS ORGAN CO, 
Highland, Il. 


EQUIPMENT 


CASTLELIGHT, see Murlin 
Electric Action, see Reisner 
Key-Action Current, see LaMarche 
LA MARCHE MFG. CoO., Key-Action Current 
3955 25th Av., Schiller Park, Ill. 
MAAS-ROWE CARILLONS, Chimes 
3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 
MURLIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
200 Block South Ambler, 
Quakertown, Pa. 
ORGAN SUPPLY CORP., Organ parts & 
supplies 
540 East 2 St., Erie, Pa. 
ORGELECTRA, see LaMarche Mfg. Co. 
ORGOBLO, see Spencer Turbine Co. 
Percussion, see Maas Organ Co. 
THE W. H. REISNER MFG. CO. 
Action parts of all kinds 
Hagerstown, Md. 
SPENCER TURBINE CO., Blowers 
Hartford 6, Conn. 


MAINTENANCE 


CHURCH ORGAN CO. 

18 Walton St., Nixon, N. J. 
WILFRED LAVALLEE 

All makes of organs tuned, rebuilt, 

maintained 

4648 Waldo Ave., New York 71, N. Y. 
LOUIS F. MOHR & CO. 

2899 Valentine Ave., New York 58, N.Y. 
J. H. & C. S. ODELL & CO. 

Harry Edward Odell, complete organ 

service 

90 Mile Square Road, Yonkers, N.Y. 

YO 5-2607 


CONSULTANTS 


WILLIAM H. BARNES, Mus. Dec. 

8111 No. St. Louis Ave., Skokie, III. 
PAUL N. HAGGARD & CO. 

P. O. Box 685, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
ALFRED G. KILGEN 

7940 S. W. 124 Street, Miami 56, Florida 
ROBERT R. MILLER 

3204 Raleigh St., Apt. A., 

Texas 


ELECTRONICS 


ALLEN ORGAN COMPANY 
Macungie, Penna. 
BALDWIN PIANO CO. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
ELECTRONIC ORGAN ARTS 
4878 Eagle Rock Blvd. 
Los Angeles 41, Calif. 
MAAS-ROWE CARILLONS 
3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 


RECORDINGS 


Zodiac Recording Co., Inc. 
501 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 





Dallas 19, 
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.GANIST 














WILLARD E. RETALLICK 


ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH | 
Providence, R. I. 


Boy Choir Specialist i}: 





WILLIAM SELF 
St. Thomas Church 


Fifth Avenue at 53 Street 
New York City 
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SAMUEL WALTER 


Stamford, Connecticut \~% 


ST. JOHN'S EPISCOPAL ¢ hs 





FREDERICK ROYE 


Reform Congregation Keneseth Israel 
Bala-Cynwyd Methodist Church 


Philadelphia 
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Phillip Steinhaus 
All Saints’ Church 


Pontiac, Michigan 
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harry b. welliver 
dean, school of music 
millikin university 
decatur, illinois 














J. Sheldon Scott 


Organist - Composer 


"THE FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


Steubenville, Ohio 























| Robert M. Stofer 
M. S. M 


Organist and Choirmaster 


Dayton 2, Ohio 





~KINURA THEATRE ORGAN 
DIGEST now illustrated, every other 
month, $2.50 per year (6 issues), Al 
Miller, Managing Editor, Minnehaha 
Station, P. O. Box 5035, Minneapolis 
6, Minnesota, U. S. A. 





WANTED—Organ salesmen. Excellent 
opportunity for New England States, 
headquarters near Boston. Also North- 
ern California, headquarters near San 
Francisco. Liberal commission. Old 
line Company. Address T-3. The 
American Organist. 





FOR SALE — #235 style 3m 
Wurlitzer theatre organ, complete. 
Partially installed in residence. Pur- 
chaser to remove at own expense. 
Make best offer! Al Miller, M'haha 
Station, P. O. Box 5305, Minneapolis 
6, Minn. 





The Artisan Line Provides 


¢ Models From 1 to 4 Manuals 
¢ Stops Imitative of Pipes 
¢ Build-It-Yourself Kits 
¢ Electronic Stops for Augmentation 
Send $1.00 for Organ Builders Manual 
and Catalog 


ELECTRONIC ORGAN ARTS 
4878 Eagle Rock Blvd., Los Angeles 41 








Lockmiller Organ Co. 











PIPE ORGANS, INC. 


West Coast Rep. for Schantz Pipe Organs 


2124 W. Jefferson Blvd., Los Angeles 18 
REpublic 2-011) | 











JHE INSTANT- MODULATOR 


SEVENTH EDITION JUST OFF PRESS—Keyboard 
modulation from ANY key to ANY OTHER at a 
glanee—INSTANT, COMPLETE, and MUSICAL. 
Used by organists and accompanists in ALL 48 
States. An amazing time-saver for the busy 
organist! Price complete with Instant-Finder Slide, 
$2.25—absolute MONEY-BACK GUAR ANTEE, 

THE MARVIN MUSIC EDITION 








260 Handy Street — New Brunswick, N.J. 


| Westminster Presbyterian Church 





barclay wood. 


ALL SAINTS CHURCH 
Worcester Massachusetts 

















| Charles Dodsley Walker 





~ ALEC WYTON 

| M.A.(Oxon.), F.R.C.O., 
Ch.M., F.A.G.O. 

| Organist and Master of the Choristers, 


Cathedral of Saint John the Divine, 
New York City 





























FAN BALANCING: 
All Spencer fans must 
be perfectly balanced. 


different ways. 
into parts. 


attached to the shaft. 


Bulletins. 








the pressure maintained, the speed and electrical input at 0, %4, 2, ¥% 
and full load, is filed permanently for future reference. Ask for the 






Orgoblo testing unit which insures 
a perfect Orgoblo. 


Inspecting and Testing 


THE ORGOBLO 


Each individual Spencer Orgoblo is inspected and tested in four 
First: all materials are carefully inspected before being made 
Second: the motor is inspected and tested before the impellers are 
Third: the individual fans or impellers are tested for balance. 
Fourth: the completed Orgoblo is tested for balance, for electrical 


input and for noise and vibration. 
Then the completed test record with the volume of air supplied, 


3/ 
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SPENCER 





























Martin M. Wick, President 


0 long as honest craftsmen 


perfect their skill 


And ea rnest musicians 


refine their art 


No instrument of musical expression 


Vill surpass the true pipe organ” 











May we take this occasion to restate our simple philoso- 
phy. By believing in the concepts stated at left, our 
company has, in a few short decades, grown to become 
one of the world’s largest organ builders. 

Most of this growth we owe to you, the organist. Your 
standards of musical excellence have been high’. . . your 
acceptance has been enthusiastic as we have achieved 
them. 

For the future, we have a hope and a pledge: A hope 
that we may continue to serve you as we have in the past. 


A pledge that we will always give you our best. 
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WICKS ORGAN COMPANY «¢ HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 
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